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I.—ERNST CURTIUS. 


Ernst Curtius died in Berlin, July 11, 1896. His labors as a 
historian and archaeologist, his service to the world as the initiator 
of the excavations of Olympia, and the extraordinary charm of 
his personality invite and justify a detailed account of his varied 
and influential life. He was born in Liibeck, Sept. 2, 1814. His 
birth fell in the very centre of the humiliation of the Germans 
under the yoke of France. In one of his little poems he thus 
acknowledges the debt which he felt to parents and home: 


Das Beste ist gegeben What is best is given 

Von unserm Erdenloos ; By our earthly lot ; 

Die Weihe fiir das Leben The hallowing touch for life 
Ruht in der Heimath Schoos. Lies in the heart of home. 


And he writes elsewhere as follows: “A city like Liibeck must 
awaken a feeling for history. Under the potent impressions of its 
churches one becomes conscious of those impulses and forces 
which inspire the human spirit to the highest service. My father 
was always a true friend of ancient poetry, and, in his advanced 
old age, when past his eightieth year, read with me, then a 
Gottingen professor, at home on holidays, his favorite poet, 
Virgil. When Iwasa pupil in Quarta, in the Katharineum, the 
painted covers of the composition-books, which represented 
Marco Bozzaris and the Fire-ships of the Hydriotes, pictured to 
my fancy the regeneration of the Greek people, and I received a 
savage box on the ear, from our harsh Gymnasial-director, 
because I had arranged, in class-hours, a collection for the benefit 


of the Greeks!” 
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Curtius’s father, Carl Georg Curtius, was syndic of Liibeck 
for fifty years. In his youth he studied law at Jena, where he 
had known Schiller. In early manhood he corresponded with 
the poet about the drama. With his duties as syndic, or legal 
counsellor of the city government, were connected much influence 
in town affairs and an active oversight of the schools. He was 
a man of unusual physical vigor, energetic and exact in the 
discharge of all public and private business, inclined, before 
advancing age had tempered his spirit, to severity and sternness. 
This sternness, however, was united with deep religious sensi- 
bility, and al] his children inherited the religious convictions of 
their father. 

Ernst Curtius has drawn charming pictures of his early days 
in Liibeck, in his sketch of the poet, Emanuel Geibel, the friend 
of his youth. (Geibel’s father was pastor of the great St. Mary’s 
Church, and the intimate friend of Curtius’s father.) We seea 
home where integrity, sobriety, industry, culture and piety were 
deeply rooted. From homes not wholly unlike this, it may be 
remarked, the scholars have come who have given Germany 
its intellectual eminence during the last hundred years. The 
resources of the home were scanty, judged by present standards, 
but an inherited culture was found there. This holds true of 
Niebuhr, the Humboldts, Otto Jahn, Mommsen, Trendelenburg, 
Helmholtz, and many others. 

There was nothing phenomenal about Curtius’s early develop- 
ment. In fact, through all the early years of his gymnasium 
course his rank in his classes was not high, and the “notes” of 
‘lack of industry in home work,’ ‘disinclination to commit to 
memory,’ ‘habit of relying too much on his native resources,’ and 
‘tendency to playfulness which sometimes verges on mischief’ 
are interesting reading. It was only in the last year and a half, 
when Friedrich Jacob, one of the great German teachers, came 
to the directorship of the gymnasium, that his spirit fully awoke, 
and the somewhat fitful application of the playful boy gave place 
to that determined toil which the man prosecuted for sixty years. 

There are preserved in the archives of the Katharineum three 
essays of Curtius in Latin, Greek and German, which were part 
of an examination for a stipend, or scholarship, to be used at the 
University. The title of the German essay is: “ Why did art and 
science attain in Greece so fortunate a development?” Curtius 
received his certificate of “maturity” April 1, 1833. The certi- 
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ficate declared that he had attained the highest rank. His acqui- 
sitions were designated, in general, as “very good”: in Hebrew, 
French and mathematics, as ‘‘good.” The next semester after 
he left the Gymnasium, Johannes Classen, one of the most 
eminent of German teachers, entered the Katharineum as instruc- 
tor, and to him and to Jacob, Ernst’s younger brother, George, 
owed a more sympathetic and more able Gymnasium training 
than Ernst had received. 

In the autumn of 1833 Curtius went to Bonn, taking with him 
a letter of introduction from Classen to Professor Brandis. He 
wavered at first between theology and philology, but soon chose 
philology, though he studied philosophy with Brandis, who 
admitted him into his intimate friendship. In classical study he 
was inspired by the brilliant Welcker. After a year and a half at 
Bonn he went to Gottingen, attracted by the rising fame of Karl 
Otfried Miiller. These names alone are full of suggestion to 
those who know the intellectual impulses which they represent. 
Few pupils have been more fortunate in, or more influenced 
by, their teachers than Curtius. Rarely, too, have university 
teachers, so early and so uniformly, discerned in a student 
unusual promise. 

From Gottingen Curtius passed, after a year and a half, to 
Berlin, where he studied, especially, with Boeckh, then the great 
master of classical learning in Germany. Welcker, Miiller and 
Boeckh were alike in regarding all classical antiquity as their 
field and refused to be excluded from any of its departments. 
They were able to lecture on grammar, epigraphy, numismatics, 
geography, history, government, mythology, metrics, art, archae- 
ology. The time of such scholars is now past. Curtius is the 
last, we are told by Hermann Grimm, of that older generation. 
And with the disappearance of such scholars the interest in 
classical studies has also diminished, so that university teachers 
who, ten years ago, had a hundred listeners have now less than a 
score, and this has happened in the very period when the classic 
lands, Greece, Italy, Asia Minor and the entire Orient have 
revealed to us their treasures, in a fullness of which the great 
masters, named above, never even dreamed. 

In 1836, as Curtius was approaching the close of his University 
studies in Berlin, there was brought to his student’s room a letter 
from Bonn. It was an invitation from Brandis to go with him to 
the newly established kingdom of Greece, where he had accepted 
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the position of privy-counsellor to the young King Otho, whose 
education he was to supplement by lectures and whom he was to 
advise in framing an educational system for Greece. Brandis 
wished a teacher for his own sons, and his thoughts turned to 
Curtius as the person of his choice. The offer was quickly 
accepted, arrangements for the departure were made as soon as 
possible, and on January 1, 1837, a heavily-laden private family 
omnibus, carrying the entire party and all their effects, rolled out 
from Frankfurt and directed its course toward Greece, then 
wholly unknown and remote from all travelled routes. “So large 
was the omnibus that it occasionally stuck fast in the gateways of 
the hotel courtyards. 

Picture the vividness of the impressions made upon the gifted, 
emotional student, by travelling at this period, when travel was 
most rare! Think of the inspiring companionship of Brandis! 
Recall the picturesqueness of costume and custom in the different 
states of Europe in those days! Imagine the consideration with 
which the travellers were treated as soon as Brandis’s position 
was learned! Think of the passage of the Alps! Picture the 
reception at Munich, the home of Otho, King of Greece, 
who was of the Bavarian royal family. Those who have read 
Goethe’s journal of his journey to Italy can partly reconstruct 
the scene. 

Nearly two months were occupied in reaching Ancona. Thence 
a sailing-vessel was taken to Patras. From Patras a gunboat 
carried the party to Corinth. Thence a caravan-train conveyed 
them to Athens, camels carrying the baggage, while the travellers 
rode on horseback. They arrived at Athens, near the end of 
March, 1837, in a pouring rain. 

The best intellectual life of Athens had its centre in the home 
of Brandis, where, on one evening each week, there was a reunion 
for reading in common and for social intercourse. Curtius devoted 
himself with special zeal to the study of Strabo and Pausanias. 
He also attended lectures in the newly-founded University of 
Athens, and he embraced every opportunity to make himself 
familiar with the topography of the country. His summers were 
largely passed in the cool, elevated village of Cephissia or at 
Piraeus. He undertook many tours, in company with Brandis. 
During this first year he had the good fortune to be the com- 
panion of the great geographer, Carl Ritter, in an extended tour 
in the Peloponnesus, and learned, as he says, from him how to 
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travel, and exercised himself, after Ritter’s example, “in inter- 
preting the significance of the configuration of the earth’s 
surface.” 

An important event in Curtius’s second year at Athens was the 
arrival of the poet Geibel, who came to take a similar place in 
the family of the Russian embassador to that which Curtius held 
in the Brandis house. The relation between the two young men, 
which had already been close in the Gymnasium at Liibeck, 
became still more intimate, and, when their duties with their 
pupils were ended, they spent the afternoons in excursions, and 
the evenings, which they made true ‘Attic nights,’ in study and 
social intercourse. Out of this study in common grew their first 
publication, ‘ Classic Studies,’ which originated as follows: 

Brandis had undertaken to give a course of lectures on Greek 
literature to the young Queen of Greece, Amalia. He called on 
the two young friends to prepare for her use metrical translations 
of selected passages from the tragic and lyric poets. Curtius 
writes as follows: 

“What we had begun, as gymnasiasts, in our walks on the 
walls of Liibeck, we now renewed, sometimes on the quiet banks 
of the Ilissus, where Socrates sought solitude, sometimes in the 
olive grove or on the slopes of Colonus. We studied the 
language of the poets, striving to catch its inmost meaning, and 
to find for it the exact German expression. In the evening we 
wrote down the lines which we had composed, and found in 
loving poetical imitation a task of inexhaustible charm.” 

It has been pointed out as an interesting fact that the first 
published productions of the eminent historians, Von Treitschke, 
Mommsen and Curtius, were in verse. Curtius exercised his 
poetical gift with great ease and delight. His poems have never 
been carefully collected, though their number is considerable. 
During the French-German war he wrote some stirring songs 
which attracted much notice. 

After three years spent in Greece, Brandis and his family 
returned, but Curtius felt that he had not gathered all the fruits 
of his sojourn, and decided to remain a year longer with his 
friend Geibel. The two friends kept bachelor’s hall during this 
year, ina newly-built house of a Bavarian quartermaster named 
Rupp. This house they christened ‘Ruppsburg,’ and the upper 
floor, reached by an external staircase, was theirs exclusively. 
These rooms became the gathering-place of a circle of friends, 
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comprising painters, architects, students. Here is Curtius’s own 
description: ‘In the morning each devoted himself to his own 
studies. In the midday hours we gave lessons: Geibel in the 
palace of Katakazi, the Russian envoy; I in the house of a 
friendly English clergyman whose daughters were learning 
ancient Greek.” 

Toward evening, dinner gathered them about their frugal 
board. Haussmann, nephew of Brandis, Kretzschmer, a painter, 
and Hochstetter, an architect, were daily guests. After dinner 
other friends came, each of whom contributed his experiénces; a 
male quartet was formed, of which Curtius was one; a literary 
circle was organized, of which Geibel was secretary and custo- 
dian; poems, novels, dramatic scenes were read and discussed ; 
the artists displayed their sketches; abundant and delightful 
recreation reguiarly followed serious work. In fact this inter- 
change of labor and recreation was something which Curtius 
constantly insisted on, and which he enforced both in theory and 
practice. 

But now occurs another event, of prime importance for Curtius’s 
life. Karl Otfried Miiller, the most brilliant classical scholar in 
Germany, Curtius’s teacher in Gottingen, arrived in Greece, with 
the intention of making a protracted stay, after several months 
spent in Italy. Miiller was then in his forty-third year. Curtius 
was twenty-six years old. He writes as follows in a letter to his 
parents, dated April 15, 1840: 

“Though I wrote you a fortnight since, and have now my 
hands full of work, I must yet inform you, at once, of what so 
much stirs me and what appears to me a new epoch in my life. 
Miller arrived a week ago. Last Monday morning I saw from 
my seat at my writing-table three men coming to Ruppsburg. 
Rupp showed them the way, and, in a few moments, Miiller 
entered our dwelling, perfectly well, fresh, charming, and, as of 
old, electrifying every one by look and word. 

For the first day I was really abashed; when I saw how he 
comprehended things, with what fullness of intelligence and 
knowledge he understood how to bring the smallest thing into 
its place, I felt utterly annihilated; but his gentle friendliness 
soon placed me in quite different relations to him: I finish my 
hours of study, in the very early morning, and then spend the 
whole day with him, on the Acropolis or in the museums. 

We put together the fragments of inscriptions and puzzle them 
out, in company. Daily we discuss the old buildings, the sculp- 
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ture, the vestiges of color, the topographical points, and only 
think what I must be learning from it all, especially as Miiller is 
always communicative, entering into every difficulty. 

Our meals are splendid: real Attic symposia. Professor Gott- 
ling, a jolly Thiiringer, from Jena is with us. Miiller can then be 
so unrestrained and jolly. O, how different the professors are, in 
the lecture-room and on the journey ! 

Miiller cannot express often enough how far his expectations 
of Athens are surpassed by the reality, and how happy and at 
home he feels here, and everybody admits that all Italy and 
Sicily could not be compared with Athens. Scholl and Emanuel 
{Geibel) have gone to Cephissia. The little Gottingen painter 
Kretzschmer sits in our balcony to paint the Acropolis, for Miiller 
thinks the view especially fine from this point. Night before last 
we got our quartet together; then I induced my friends to go, in 
the lovely moonlight, under Miiller’s window, and we sang, in his 
honor, as a serenade, Integer Vitae, which sounded grandly 
through the silent Athena street. Yes, dear parents, I am happy, 
very happy; Heaven has kind thoughts forme. I do not know 
how I have deserved it—God grant that I may not show myself 
unthankful and unworthy.” 

There is not space here to relate at length the sad story of 
Miiller’s imprudent exposure to the sun, in copying inscriptions 
at Delphi; of his prostration by fever; of how his devoted pupil 
brought him, still alive, back to Athens; tended him till he died, 
and then cared for his burial on the hill Colonos. Who can tell 
what grief must have entered Curtius’s heart as he lived through 
these experiences? But this was the resolve which awoke within 
him: “As I followed his bier to the grave, I vowed that, according 
to my powers, I would replace what the study of antiquity had 
so early lost in him.” 

In December, 1840, Curtius left Greece and proceeded to 
Rome, where he spent the winter, becoming acquainted w:th 
Abeken, then Director of the German Institute of Classical 
Studies. He reached Liibeck the following summer. What a 
return it must have been for parents and for the town! “Ernst 
Curtius, son of the syndic, student and poet, who with Geibel 
has published ‘Classic Studies,’ who has been four years at 
Athens, has come home!” 

Curtius describes how he and his brother George labored at 
Berlin, in the fall of 1841, over their doctor dissertations, each at 
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his own table in adjoining rooms. The subject of Ernst’s disser- 
tation was De portubus Athenarum and the degree was taken in 
Halle, in December, 1841, when he was twenty-seven years old. 

In 1842 Curtius began his career as a teacher in the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium, conspicuous among the Berlin Gymnasiums for 
the able men who had taught there. In the following year he 
sought and obtained the appointment of Privat-docent in the 
University of Berlin. And now occurs an event of great import- 
ance in its bearing upon his future life. Fora number of years 
there had been given in the hall of the Academy of Music, each 
winter, a series of popular lectures on subjects connected with 
Art, Science, History, or Literature. These lectures may be 
considered the forerunner of the many steps which have since 
been taken at Berlin in the interest of the higher education of 
women. 

The wife of Prince William of Prussia, the Princess Augusta 
of Weimar, regularly attended these lectures, regarding them as 
a means of qualifying her better to guide her son, the Prince 
Frederick William, the heir to the Prussian throne. Curtius, the 
young teacher at Joachimsthal Gymnasium, had been invited to 
occupy one of the evenings, and he chose for his subject the 
“ Acropolis of Athens.” The date was Feb. 10, 1844. 

The interest in Greece, Curtius’s exceptional experiences at 
Athens, the novelty of the subject had gathered an audience 
which completely filled the hall. Humboldt, Ritter, Boeckh 
were all present. No other man living knew more intimately the 
spot than the young scholar of thirty years, and he knew how to 
invest the subject with a peculiar charm. 

First came the clear portraiture of the locality, then followed a 
rapid, graphic sketch of the successive fortunes of the Acropolis, 
under Greek, Roman, Frankish, Venetian and Turkish rule. His 
descriptions of the temples and sculptures which adorned the 
Acropolis, of the festivals and processions which centered there, 
the rhythmic beauty of his language, his grace of person, his 
charm of delivery, combined to make a mighty impression upon 
the audience. And it was only an incident in the universal 
impression when the Princess Augusta, the mother of the heir of 
the Prussian throne, turned to Humboldt and said, ‘“‘ That is the 
man whom I would secure as educator of my son.” 

It was soon arranged that, on the thirteenth birthday of Prince 
Frederick William, the general charge of the Prince’s literary 
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and historical training should be entrusted to Ernst Curtius. 
This duty occupied him during a period of six years. He 
describes, in his discourse before the Berlin University commem- 
orative of the Emperor Frederick, many incidents of this rela- 
tionship. He was able to imbue his pupil with a deep and intel- 
ligent love for art and literature, he helped him in acquiring that 
gift of graceful and ready speech for which he was distinguished, 
he drew him into profound sympathy with those ideal aims which 
actuated Curtius himself. The six years of the relation of teacher 
and pupil fell between 1844-50. 

Curtius, who was invested, at the time when he assumed this 
duty, with the title of Professor Extraordinary in the University 
of Berlin, lived for four years, during the winter, in a modest 
suite of rooms, in the Bendler Strasse, behind the royal palace; 
in summer, in the pleasant chateau of Babelsberg, in Potsdam. 
The Princess Augusta was regularly present at lessons, both in 
winter and summer, and the teachers of her son became her 
friends. Provision was made for companionship and social 
diversion for the Prince. Beside the young nobleman who 
shared his lessons, other boys were invited to familiar intercourse 
with him. In the evenings the Princess occasionally invited to 
tea the leaders of thought in the University and in Berlin. It 
was natural that a Weimar princess who remembered Goethe 
should love the drama. The Court Theatre was frequently 
visited, where the Prince saw the German classic plays repre- 
sented, with the nicest regard to propriety of costume, by the 
ablest actors in Germany. There grew up in the Prince a strong 
love for dramatic representations, and on occasions he took an 
actor’s part. Geibel’s drama, Master Andrea, was composed, at 
Curtius’s suggestion, expressly for the Prince, and was brought 
out for the first time in the palace gymnasium, transformed for 
the time being into a theatre. In the summer, life in the open 
air was fully enjoyed, and the daily morning plunge and swim, 
the horseback ride, the long walks in the beautiful parks which 
line the banks of the Havel, were shared by Curtius and his 
pupil. With such opportunities of free intercourse, Curtius must 
often have rehearsed his unique experiences in Greece, and his 
knowledge of men and places, as well as of books, must have 
appealed to the enthusiastic pupil. 

In 1848 came the revolutionary outbreak at Berlin, during 
which Prince William, later, as German Emperor, the best- 
beloved ruler in Europe, suffered under such a storm of unpopu- 
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larity that it was necessary for him to go into voluntary exile in 
England. The uncertainties of power were deeply impressed 
upon the Princess Augusta and her son Frederick William, and 
a whole winter was spent in the closest retirement, in a small 
private household in Potsdam in company with Curtius, the 
trusted family friend. 

These experiences and many others gave Curtius a place in the 
regard of the Hohenzollern family which has rarely been held in 
a royal court by one who was, before all things, a scholar. There 
grew up between him and all the members of what was later to be 
the imperial household a mutual regard which assured a sympa- 
thetic hearing and full consideration for whatever he might propose. 

The last act which Curtius performed for his pupil was to 
accompany him to Bonn, the University of the Rhine. No heir 
to the Prussian throne had ever before attended a German uni- 
versity, and it was Curtius’s duty to introduce Frederick William 
to the leaders of the University, to guide him in the choice of his 
lectures, and to initiate him into the rich life of that community, 
where his own intellectual nature had first been quickened. The 
Prince’s natural temperament, and six years of companionship 
with Curtius, made it natural and easy for him to mingle with his 
fellow-students on the free level of university life. And Frederick 
William’s bearing as a student at Bonn did much to develop that 
love for him which became later almost a national passion. 

Many a young man admitted to so unusual a position in the 
regard of the royal family, and regarded with such favor at 
court, might have lost something of his simplicity of character, 
or have suffered in his habits asa student. It was not so with 
Curtius. Inthe year following the close of his special relations 
with the Prince appeared his work on the Peloponnesus, in two 
volumes: the first, dedicated to his father, Carl Georg Curtius, 
syndic of the free city of Liibeck, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into public service; the second, to his never-to-be- 
forgotten friend, Brandis, in recollection of journeys in common 
in Greece. Michaelis, Professor of Archaeology in Strassburg, 
calls the Peloponnesus Curtius’s master-work, and quotes from 
Herder the following: ‘‘In some respects the first work of a man 
is always his best work. He may later gain in ripeness, in 
strength, in learning, and in knowledge; but he gives us the 
morning-glow and a fragrant, youthful bloom in his first work.” 
Curtius entertained the thought of following the Peloponnesus by 
a second work on Northern Greece, but other multiplying duties 
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claimed his interest more strongly, and Bursian performed this 
task. Read the Peloponnesus, if you would get a vivid, accurate 
picture of Southern Greece. 

My space will not allow me to follow Curtius’s life step by step, 
and to show how each year witnessed the accomplishment of 
some fresh scholarly work. The years immediately following 
the publication of the Peloponnesus were devoted, in large part, 
to the driest labor of his life, as editor of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum. In 1853 he was elected member of the 
Berlin Academy. In 1854 he married. A house which Ernst 
and George Curtius much frequented at Berlin was that of the 
publisher William Besser, a man of pronounced literary tastes. 
Besser’s wife was born a Reichhelm, and three younger sisters 
made the house an attractive place to many of the most prom- 
ising young scholars of the University. Besser died prematurely, 
and his wife became the wife of Curtius. About the same time 
George Curtius married the second sister. Frau Curtius did not 
long survive the birth of her son Friedrich, named after the 
Crown Prince, who stood as his godfather, and after her death 
Curtius married, as his second wife, the youngest Reichhelm 
sister, who survives him. 

Curtius was invited, in 1855, to write, for the Weidmann 
publishing house, a popular history of Greece. Such a task 
appealed strongly to him, for, in his own words, ‘‘It is the noblest 
work of classical research to preserve the immortal part of that 
which has been thought and wrought in antiquity and to make it 
fruitful for the present time.” It was in this year that Curtius, in 
company with Hermann Sauppe, was called to Gottingen. Here 
he labored for twelve anda half years. This was his most influ- 
ential period as a teacher. One of his pupils, Professor Heinrich 
Gelzer, of Jena, thus describes the manner and the results of his 
teaching in his early prime: 

“The moment stands distinct in my memory when I first sat, 
at Gottingen, at his feet. He made an ineffaceable impression 
upon me. The thickly crowded lecture-room was waiting in 
eager expectation the coming of the beloved teacher. Suddenly 
the door was opened; with great quickness and with light step 
he reached his chair. A solemn pause followed, and he began, 
in the noblest language, his course on the history and the anti- 
quities of Athens. It was as ifa prophet had appeared among 
us, who bore us aloft into a higher, ideal world. My friend and I 
stood alike under the spell of this extraordinary personality.” 
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Such was the man who, by a wonderful course of events, had 
come to fill the chair of Otfried Miiller, at just about the age of 
Miiller when he died. He had, indeed, been enabled to fulfill 
the vow which he made fifteen years before, at his teacher’s 
grave, that he would, as far as his powers went, make good the 
loss which classical studies had sustained in Miiller’s death. 
During the quiet years at Gottingen the composition of the 
history went steadily forward. The first volume appeared in 
1857, with dedication to the Crown Prince Frederick William. 
The fifth, and last, volume appeared in 1867. It remains, in its 
sixth German edition, the most popular history of Greece for the 
class for which it was written—the intelligent, educated public. 
It is the history of Greece which every earnest Gymnasiast who 
feels a true interest in classical studies reads, as a matter of 
course, and it is a book which one would not hesitate to recom- 
mend to a young student who wishes to know who the Greeks 
were and what was their life. . 

Curtius had an unequalled preparation for writing this history, 
in his intimate acquaintance with Greece, his knowledge of 
inscriptions, his familiarity with Greek literature, and in his gift 
of graceful style. 

Interesting glimpses of Curtius’s home life at Gottingen have 
been granted me. Here his children, Frederick and Dora, passed 
through their happy childhood. Here the daughter used to play 
in her father’s study while he was writing the history, and those 
were delightful evenings for mother and children when the father, 
his day’s task done, came out of the study and told them the 
story of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Here in Gottingen began that open-hearted hospitality which 
was continued at Berlin, and which ended only with Curtius’s life. 
His house was a veritable home to his students, and many an 
eminent professor in the universities of Germany and of other 
countries looks back to the evenings in the Curtius house at 
Gottingen as the place where he tasted, perhaps, the most 
delightful social enjoyment of his life. 

Curtius’s last great change of residence was made in 1868, 
when he was called to Berlin. He was made Professor of 
Archaeology. He took the place of Gerhard as Director of the 
Antiquarium, that department of the Berlin Museum which 
contains, not casts or reproductions, but genuine objects of 
antiquity, such as coins, small bronzes or terra-cottas, painted 
vases, marble statues. Soon after the close of the war with 
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France the Crown Prince was made Protector of the Museums 
of Berlin, and it was natural that, as a pupil of Curtius, he should 
magnify his office. He desired to do, for the popularization of 
the study of art in Germany, a similar work to that which his 
father-in-law, Albert, the Prince Consort, had done in England, 
through the collections and schools at South Kensington. It 
would carry us too much into detail to describe how a thorough 
reorganization of the museums of Berlin was effected between 
1868 and 1895, and how greatly the value and usefulness of the 
immense collections were increased. This was in no small 
measure due to the royal interest which Curtius was able to 
inspire and direct, and to his success in drawing many able 
young men, as assistants, into special researches and into the — 
preparation of the various handbooks and catalogues. 

Curtius not only held the chair of archaeology, but also, like 
Boeckh before him, that of eloquence. In this capacity it was his 
duty to deliver before the University the yearly oration on the 
birthday, first of the Prussian King, and after 1871 of the German 
Emperor. These addresses have been collected in three volumes : 
the first two entitled ‘Alterthum und Gegenwart’; the last, 
‘Unter drei Kaisern.’ 

These discourses are all marked, in greater or less degree, by 
the characteristics which have been commented upon in the 
address on the Acropolis (1844). They are always short; their 
theme is usually drawn from classical antiquity ; they are written 
in an elevated, half-poetic style; they always breathe a hopeful, 
inspiring tone. They are a rich series of pictures of contem- 
porary history and deserve to be translated, at least in part, into 
English. 

Before closing, an account should be given of Curtius’s relation 
to the excavations of Olympia. These excavations owed their 
impulse to one of his occasional addresses. In 1852 he delivered, 
again in the Academy of Music at Berlin, his epochal address on 
Olympia. He began with a sketch of gymnastic training among 
the Greeks, and, with the aid of Pausanias and his own personal 
familiarity with the spot, he drew a vivid picture of the lovely 
site of the Olympic games. The temples, the theatres, the 
treasure-houses, the inscriptions and all the animated life of the 
great festival rose before the audience. He closed with these 
words: ‘“‘What lies there, hidden in dark depths, is the Ue of 
our life. Though other divine messengers have gone forth into 
the world and proclaimed a higher power than the truce of 
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Olympia, yet Olympia remains for us holy ground, and we 
should carry the sweep of enthusiasm, the self-sacrifice of patri- 
otism, the spell of art, and the strength of a joy that outlasts all 
the toils of life, into our world, which has been lighted by a purer 
light!” 

The results of the address were like those of eight years before. 
Admiration and enthusiasm were universal. King Frederick 
William the Fourth declared himself ready to take his place at 
the door of the hall, with a plate, to beg for contributions for 
Olympia, and the Crown Prince promised his best efforts to carry 
out the excavations which Curtius urged. But the attempt to 
raise funds proved unsuccessful. Prussia was too poor, and the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, soon following, seemed to post- 
pone indefinitely this great undertaking. Yet the result of the 
postponement was only that the task might be taken up again, 
shortly after the close of the Franco-Prussian War, and carried 
to a magnificent completion, as the first great disinterested work 
of peace of the German Empire. 

To this great work Ernst Curtius gave the effective impulse: 
he was authorized to sign the treaty between Greece and 
Germany under which it was carried out; he directed the general 
plan, had decisive voice in selecting those who carried it out, 
superintended the publication of the great results, and, shortly 
after his eightieth year, received the most signal mark of the love 
and gratitude of students of antiquity of all nations in the splendid 
festival, in his honor, at Olympia. On this hallowed spot, April 
19, 1895, a noble bust of Curtius, the gift of some two hundred of 
the pupils and admirers, was set up in the museum where the 
vast results of the excavations are kept. The French, English, 
American and German schools of classical study at Athens were 
represented by their directors. The addresses which were made 
were worthy of the occasion and full of such unstinted recognition 
as is rarely rendered to man from his fellow-men. A striking 
feature of the celebration was the gathering of the Greek people, 
who came by thousands from the neighboring towns, so that 
there had been no such gathering on the spot since the Olympic 
games ceased to be celebrated, at the end of the fourth century 
after Christ. And to this great scholar, by a united act of 
scholars of the civilized world, this unique mark of honor has 
been accorded, that his bust should be placed in Olympia and 
should remain, for all coming time, among the statues of Olympian 
victors. 
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It seems appropriate to attempt, at this point, some description 
of Curtius’s personal appearance. He was small of stature, of 
well-knit and well-proportioned frame, which he had trained by 
early exercise to great physical endurance. He required but 
little food or sleep, and valued the pleasures of the table chiefly 
because of the social intercourse which they promote. In his 
various trips in the Orient he exposed himself, with little thought 
and with no ill results, to fatigue which others could not bear. 
He had labored, unhurt, by Miiller’s side when the latter was 
prostrated with fatal sickness, under the blazing sun at Delphi, 
and H. Gelzer tells the following story of his exploit on the 
Lydian plain, on his visit to Sardis in 1872, in his fifty-eighth 
year. The soldiers of the Turkish escort were displaying to the 
German scholars whom they were escorting their skill at trick- 
riding. Suddenly Curtius let the reins fall on the neck of his 
strange horse, extended his arms forward over the horse’s head, 
and charged, at a dead run, across the plain, fairly outdoing the 
Turks on their own field. 

To speak of Curtius’s features more in detail, his head was 
large and gave the impression of a larger man. The forehead, 
nose, mouth were nobly formed, and the abundant wavy hair 
added to his beauty. His eyes were large and prominent. His 
step was elastic, and he fairly flew through Berlin streets. He 
held his head high, with eyes slightly raised, and was habitually 
so occupied with his own thoughts that he was not apt to 
recognize his friends on the street. 

He was at once social and solitary, for, though he took great 
delight in seeing his friends gathered at the tea-parties in his 
house, especially his young friends, he would not make conver- 
sation where his interest did not carry him. Hence his wife 
found occasion to exercise her skill in placing him, in social 
gatherings, at a little table with some congenial spirit. He had 
no love for long, stiff supper-tables, which he likened to the 
tables of railroad eating-rooms. He has sometimes been seen 
sitting in the centre of a group of admiring pupils, who were 
satisfied to gaze upon his beautiful, benignant face until he gave 
utterance to some characteristic sentiment, so expressed that his 
hearers could not easily forget it. His speech was monologue 
rather than conversation, and he spoke in a musical, somewhat 
plaintive tone. 

Wherein lay the wonderful charm of the man? All who came 
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near him felt this charm, and numberless tributes, since his death, 
have borne witness to it. 

The answer to the question is neither easy nor simple. This 
charm was due, in part, to his personal beauty. The perfect form 
and face seemed a fit home for a noble mind and heart. Then, 
there were those treasures of learning which a long life of unin- 
terrupted labor had accumulated. Next, there was that creative 
talent which enabled him to put the stamp of originality upon 
whatever he spoke or wrote. Furthermore, there was the artistic 
power, which made all his creations beautiful. He could not 
speak or write ungracefully. This creative faculty made it diffi- 
cult for him to keep distinct the constructive operation of his 
mind and the process of weighing facts and evidence. His views 
and representations were apt to bear in a high degree the impress 
of his own individuality. Another consequence of this poetic 
temperament was that it was almost impossible for him to change 
an opinion when once formed. He did not possess, in eminent 
degree, the judicial temper. He loved the truth with an impas- 
sioned love, but the truth as he saw it must be beautiful, or it 
could not be truth to him. 

A characteristic trait was his love of communicating knowledge. 
His delight in communicating was little less intense than in 
creating. He rejected, as selfish and disappointing, the pursuit 
of knowledge without reference to imparting the same to others. 
So his Greek history was delivered, in successive lectures, to 
Gottingen students as fast as it took shape under his hands. 

The unswerving devotion with which Curtius gave himself to 
the study of Greek antiquity is noteworthy. His own view of 
the importance of this study was exalted. In studying the 
language, the history, and the art of the Greeks, he felt that he 
was studying the highest manifestations of the human mind and 
soul, and that the ground on which he daily trod was holy ground. 

The two best rooms of his spacious and cheerful Berlin house 
were devoted to his study. The arrangement of this study was 
attractive and delightful. The chief furniture consisted of the 
books. Here Curtius perhaps best loved to be. His day was 
divided between his study, the University lecture-room, and the 
Antiquarium at the Museum. On days when he had no duties 
outside of the house he would often spend, without apparent 
fatigue, almost the solid day in close work in the study. 

Most characteristic was the place which he made in his life for 
Christian faith. He never laid aside the faith of his boyhood. 
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This faith he held in the most liberal spirit, but regarded the idea 
as false that Christianity was needed only by people of a certain 
lower level of intelligence. He did not hesitate to avow, on the 
most public occasions, his conviction of the necessity of Christian 
faith to quicken patriotism and to keep alive scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The question of the relation of a man’s opportunities to his 
achievements naturally arises in the case of Curtius. Rarely has 
aman been more favored in home, parents, native city, teachers, 
friends. Rarely have such exceptional opportunities of travel 
and study been enjoyed. Rarely have there come to a scholar 
tasks so conspicuous and recognized as of such commanding 
importance. But the man was greater than his opportunities, 
extraordinary as these were, and his use of them gave them 
their significance. The impression made by the epochal Berlin 
addresses was due to the personality of their author. Berlin 
audiences are not easily carried away by enthusiasm for an ideal. 
And the friendship of the house of Hohenzollern in three gener- 
ations for Curtius, which led to the excavations at Olympia, was 
no fortunate accident, but a gradual growth, and was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable tribute to the charm of his character. 

In closing one cannot but emphasize Curtius’s resolute, self- 
denying industry, prosecuted unremittingly through more than 
sixty manhood-years; his absolute freedom from vanity and 
envy, faults to which scholars have often shown themselves 
prone; his deep sense of responsibility, which made every new 
distinction a new spur to yet higher performance and kept him, 
like Milton, ever mindful of his “just account.” 

The following unpublished poem is characteristic of the man. 
The coincidence of sentiment with a stanza from Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar’ is remarkable: 


‘Es sei uns so von Gott beschieden May God so order our lives 
Dass, ist das Tagewerk gethan, That, when our day’s work is done, 
Auch unser Leben, ganz in Frieden Our life in perfect peace 
Ausstr6men kann zum Ocean.” May flow out into the ocean ! 


‘“‘ But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam ; 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home.” 


RoBERT P. KEEP. 
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II—PARALLEL FEATURES IN THE TWO SANSKRIT 
EPICS. 


The most striking parallels in the Hindu epics are found in the 
phraseology of peaceful scenes, though identical phrases of battle 
are more frequent. Between these two classes stand a few collo- 
quialisms and short descriptive phrases which are almost or quite 
the same in both epics. Thus, in Mahabharata xv. 23. 8 we read 


pandurena ’tapatrena dhriyamanena mardhani, 
a phrase repeated in v. 178. 77. In Ramayana iv. 38. 31, 
pandarena ’tapatrena dhriyamanena mardhani 


shows only a slight variation in B., and this vanishes in C., the 
Bombay text.’ In like manner the verse Mbh. vi. 97. 33, 


kancanosnisinas tatra vetrajharjharapanayah, 
is almost identical with R. vi. 99. 23: 
kancukosnisinas tatra vetrajharjharapanayah ; 


and the following words, protséhayantah ganakaih in Mbh., 
utsdrayantah sahasa in R., look like a conscious variation in the 
second hemistich. As an example of the colloquial Jdda may be 
taken no ’thkantham kartum arhasi,a phrase found both in Mbh. 
iii, 216. 10; xii. 170. 11, etc., and in R. v. 36. 76. Here, too, — 
belong the cases of colloquial didacticism which abound in both 
epics. A long proverb, for instance, is given from the Ramayana 
in the Petersburg Lexicon under the word ér/aghna, but the 
Mahabharata, though it is not credited with the word, has at xii. 
172. 25-26 both the same word and the same proverb: 
brahmaghne ca surape ca caure bhagnavrate tatha 
niskrtir vihita rajan krtaghne na ’sti niskrith 
mitradrohi krtaghnag ca nrgansag ca naradhamah 
kravyadath krmibhi¢ cai’va na bhujyante hi tadrgah 


This quotation is introduced with the words kravydda api rajendra 


1 My references are to B., the Gorresio text, unless otherwise indicated. 
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krtaghnam no ’pabhurjate. In the Ramayana one verse of the 
two is cited as a brahmand gitah ¢lokah in iv. 34. 17, while the 
introductory verse of the Mahabharata is found in another form 
in another section, iv. 30. 13: an mrtan api kravyadah kriaghnan 
no’pabhunjate. As the abstract of this word is cited only from 
later literature, I may add that &r‘aghnata is also found in the 
Mahabharata, xii. 133. 16. 

That a careful consideration of such parallels in the two epics 
will add very much to our knowledge of their mutual relations is 
perhaps too much to expect, but that something may be gained 
by studying epic phraseology as a whole is a fact easily illustrated. 
Professor Jacobi says in his Ramayana, p. 97: “Dem Dichter 
des Ramayana, oder denjenigen, bei denen die Rama-sage sich 
bildete, scheint sie [die Seeschifffahrt] entweder gianzlich unbe- 
kannt oder doch etwas so wenig bekanntes gewesen zu sein, dass 
nicht einmal der Gedanke auftauchte, den Rama nach Lanka mit 
Schiffen iibersetzen zu lassen.” To this surprising statement is 
added a note which, while it admits that the Ramayana often 
speaks of ships, yet maintains that we must generally understand 
river-shipping to have been intended; while the last clause of 
this note reasserts by implication the position maintained in the 
text: ‘“ Vielleicht bestand schon Flussschifffahrt; aber von ihr 
zur Seeschifffahrt ist noch ein grosser Schritt.”” Since shipwreck 
is alluded to as early as the Vedic period,’ this last admission is 
not a very generous one, but there seems to me to be error in the 
whole argument. The vyathita send miadhavate ’va naur jale of 
C. 50. 1 implies the same ocean as is expressed in B. vi. 25. 1, send 
bhinna naur iva ségare; while there is no varied reading to take 
refuge in for the ocean-faring ship of v. 28. 8: 


maharnave naur iva vatamadha ; 
and C. v. 25. 14 = B. 26. 12: 
samudramadhye nauh pirna tadita marutair yatha, 


for here in C. the change is only vadyuvegdir iva ’hatad. In all 
these passages the same image is before the poet of the Rama- 
yana as before the Mahabharatakrt when he speaks of the ndur 
bhinna (or bhagna) agadhe of merchants, in ix. 3. 5. The reason 
why Valmiki employs the device of a bridge is that the legend 
existed before the poet and the rocks were there to prove (as 


LAV. v.19. 8: navam bhinnam ivo’ dakam. 
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they prove to the natives to-day) the correctness of the tradition. 
No wise poet ignores such tradition, and that Valmiki utilizes it 
while he alludes to ships wrecked ‘in mid-ocean” shows, as I 
think, that he was acquainted not only with ‘Seeschifffahrt,’ but 
also with local tradition. 

Formulae sometimes pass from scenes of peace to those of war, 
proving that they were fixed as formulae rather than as adjuncts 
of any particular action. Thus, in Mbh. vi. 59. 66 there is battle- 
action and men see the great warrior plunging between two 
armies ‘‘emitting showers of darts without stopping,” and praza- 
pantam iva ’dityam (ib. vi. 106. 80: iva dityam pratapantam 
svatejasa). But in R. ii. 117. 16, there is a scene of peace: ‘May 
the guilds, great king, and all the chief men (of the city) see thee 
standing in thy kingdom pratapantam iva ’dityam.”’' 

It is sometimes a matter of indifference which end of a phrase 
comes first. The Mbh. form ¢avavarsani srjantam, given in the 
last note, appears in R. vi. 18. 36, for instance, as srjantamh ¢ara- 
vargsani (not in C.). But usually the same order obtains. Thus 
in Mbh. vi. 47. 20 and 67 and R. vi. 32. 28, vavarsa ¢aravarsani. 

The phraseology of battle is practically the same in both epics, 
and it is quite surprising that special critics of the epics have not 
emphasized this fact, as it is a matter of some moment.’ I have 
here collected a few examples to illustrate this point, chiefly from 
the sixth book of each epic. Every reader of the epics must 
have noticed how the same phrase repeats itself not only in one 
epic, but in both. Sometimes these are almost identical, as in 
viro vanavigaradah of Mbh. vi. 57. 16, compared with rane 
vanavicaradah of R. vi. 60. 4; or karma kurvanam duskaram of 
Mbh. vi. 105. 6, compared with krtam karma suduskaram of R. 
vi. 46. 43; vane karma suduskaram and kriva k. s., ib. 55. 36 
and 65. But though there is not (as in C.) absolute identity, the 
virtual oneness of 


purnayatavisrstena garena ’nataparvana, Mbh. vi. 95. 72, 
and karndyatavisrstena garena ’nataparvana, R. B. vi. 51. 75; 


can scarcely be doubted, and the question arises whether one is 


1 The phrase in the Mbh. version, ¢avavarsani srjantam anicam yudhi, is also 
common. Compare the whole repeated hemistich in Mbh. vi. 106.53. The 
word amica is ascribed in the Lexicon only to R. and later literature. 

? Professor Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 77, note, cites two “‘stehende Ausdriicke,” but 
does not discuss the matter. 
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taken from the other, or whether each belongs to a common 
stock of older epic phraseology. Though the shorter parallels 
are not so striking, they must nevertheless be taken into account, 
and to my thinking they must be explained like the longer; but 
for the present I will waive all discussion of this question. 

Of these shorter resemblances there are not a few, and they are 
strewn over the whole epic. Thus, vivyddha nigitath gardath isa 
constant phrase, e. g. Mbh. vi. 45. 77; R. vi. 19. 55. The same 
phrase is expanded, vivyddha nigitaih tikgnath ¢garaih kanaka- 
bhasanath, in Mbh. vi. 64. 15; to which comes like an echo R. 
vi. 18. 45, ¢arazh kanakabhiganach in B., where C. has kawcana- 
bhasanaih, though the same phrase occurs in R. vi. 51. 38, where 
B.’s kanaka® is also found in C. Variations on the z¢ztaih 
¢araih phrase are numerous. R. vi. 28. 4 has migztazh garaih... 
kankapatrair ajihmagaih; Mbh. vi. 48. 68 has kankapatraih 
¢itath garaih. Then, with the substitution of synonyms, we find 
vivyadha nigitair bandih, Mbh. vi. 59. 61, or cicheda nigitair 
banath, Mbh. vi. 45. 23. In the last we have prahasann iva, as in 
R.i. 41.3. Compare Mbh. vi. 47. 14, zrtyann iva, or R. vi. 55. 12, 
hasann iva, all current phrases. The form zigitazh ¢arath gener- 
ally ends a pada, as in Mbh. (above and) vii. 115. 7; R. vi. 28. 4; 
but is sometimes inverted, cicheda banair nigitaih supatrath, R. 
vi. 36. 75, for the metre. 

Another of these stock phrases which every one must have 
noticed in both epics is fam (tam) dpatantam sahasd, e.g. in 
Mbh. vi. 116. 50 and 57; when feminine, usually a club or spear 
“resembling Yama’s rod.” Thus Mbh. vi. 116. 49: ciksepa 
gadim yamadandopamam rane, tam apatantin sahasd, etc.; while 
in R. vi. 36. 10-12 yamadandakalpa follows as an epithet of the 
arrows, after tam dpatantam sahasd. The first two words occur 
too often to count; e. g. Mbh. vi. 49. 28; 62. 36; R. vi. 28. 35. 
The phrase is applied to an army corps in Mbh. vi. 95. 83, ‘am 
apatantim sahasd...mahacamim abhidudrava vegena. Here, 
as in many other cases, one phrase runs into another: adbhidu- 
drava vegena is a constant support to the poet, who leans upon it 
whenever his wit wearies, as in Mbh. vi. 100. 49; 104. 34-35; R. 
vi. 55. 43,47. A stock phrase is also sa visphaérya mahac capam, 
e.g. Mbh. vi. 49. 26; 95. 70; R. vi. 51.5. WLike vegena, which 
rounds off a phrase, as above or in pafayamdsa vegena, is virya- 


1 This phrase also in Mbh. vi. 94. 22, and often; 4a/adandopamam rane, ib. 
vi. 45. 8 (32 has a v. 1.). 
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van, a very useful space-filler. It occurs in a characteristic 
group of similar but not quite identical phrases : 


gadim adaya viryavan, Mbh. ix. 55. 24. 

gadam udyamya viryavan, Mbh. ix. 33. 37. 

dhanur adaya viryavan, R. vi. 36. 7; 38. 1; 73. 17. 
(Compare R. vi. 87. 20; 88. 2; 91. 10; and 49. 18.) 


The passage Mbh. vi. 111. 27 ff. gives a capital illustration of 
the hand-work in some of the battle-scenes, which are almost as 
mechanical as Homer’s, and shows how the two Hindu epics 
correspond in respect of phraseology. The few verses from vs. 
27 to the end of the chapter are replete with epic iterata: fa/ra 
"dbhutam apagyama (a Mbh. phrase’); djaghdna ¢ardais tarnam ; 
so ‘nyat karmukam addaya; ajaghano ’rasit kruddhah (repeated 
three times in this passage alone and current elsewhere, e. g. 
Mbh. vi. 61. 36; R. vi. 55. 20); tayor yuddham samabhavad 
ghoraripam ; tistha tigthe ’ti ca bravit (41, 45)°; vivyadha nigi- 
tais tikgnath katkapatrair ajihmagaih. In 38, djaghdano ’rasi 
kruddhah, one common phrase, is joined to another, ¢arend 
’‘nataparvand, almost as frequent. The next verse ends in the 
well-beloved space-filler, yanamardhani (Mbh. vi. 103. 12; R. vi. 
50. 55; 55-68). The word mariga used in this passage is, I think, 
as a terminal peculiar to the Mahabharata. In the Mahabharata 
it occurs as here, vi. 111. 51, hundreds of times, merely to fill up. 
Such terminals are generally common to both epics. Thus, 
paraviraha, Mbh. vi. 116. 49; R. vi. 36. 53 (and often else- 
where) ; /ejasd, in the phrase dditya iva tejasd, e.g. N. 1.2; R. 
vi. 29. 4, and as mere terminal, quite current, jva/antam iva tejasda, 
pradiptam iva tejasd, R. vi. 51. 73; 46. 87, etc. 

The collocation of two set phrases, to which I have just alluded, 
is very usual. Thus, the phrase cited above, daghdno ’rasi 


1Sometimes the two are combined, as in R. vi. 36. 44: padlaydmdsa vegena 
Viryavan, 

? Not in R. (on account of the conditions of narration). 

3 This “istha tisthe ti ca bravit occurs over and over again, e. g. Mbh. vi. 54. 
72; 116, 22 (and often); R. vi. 58.47. It is united with abhidudrava vegena 
(text above) in Mbh. vi. ror. 9. 

‘Frequent close of a verse, Mbh. vi. 103. 11; compare above, R. vi. 28. 4. 
Another formula is rukmapunkhair ajihmagaih, Mbh. vi. 114. 11; R. vi. 20. 
26; joined with the common phrase vivyadhur nicitair bandih in the former 
case. It either begins or ends a verse, as in R., loc. cit., and vi. 19. 68, 
respectively. 
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kruddhah, is very common, and so is dbhallaih sannataparvabhih. 
The two make a hemistich in Mbh. vi. 114. 26; while in 104. 14 
the equally common turn, ¢araih sannataparvabhih (cf. 47. 5; 
IOI. 21, etc.), is united with chadayamdasa samare, which is also a 
frequent expression. The fact is that the epic to a great extent is 
made up not of ¢lokas but of padas. The fadda is something 
complete in itself, a block to build with, to fit in beside other such 
blocks squared to it in advance. Of whole words making such 
blocks the epic style (for in this regard there is no difference 
between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Ramayana) 
preserves a sufficient number. As familiar examples may serve 
palayanaparayanah, Mbh. vii. 103. 32; R. v. 33. 31; and paras- 
parajighansavah, Mbh. vi. 46. 5, 15, etc.; R. vi. 29. 16 (or ghan- 
saya, ib. 55. 24, etc., sometimes only as v. |. in one edition).’ 

From the language of battle-scenes a large number of pdda- 
filling phrases common to both epics might easily be collected, 
but I will cite here only a few examples illustrative of different 
situations. 


avaplutya rathat tarnam, R. vi. 18. 47. 

avatirya rathat tarnam, R. vi. 36. 87. 

avaplutya rathat turnam, Mbh. vi. 94. 22; 96. 39. 
avatirya rathad arttah, Mbh. vii. 3. 8. 

avatirya rathottamat, Mbh. iii. 43. 16. 

rathid avaplutya tatah, Mbh. vi. 59. 99, etc.’ 


agamayad yamasadanam, Mbh. vi. 54. 77. 
anayad yamasadanam, ib. 81; R. iii. 34. 31. 
nayami yamasadanam, R. iii. 28. 4; vi. 20. 14, 17. 
nayisyati yamalayam, R. vi. 36. 42. 


1Close resemblance without actual touch occurs at times. One of the best 
examples is that of the two Raksasas, who are spoken of as prabhinnav iva 
matangadu, and are said to be parasparavadhdigindu in R. vi. 69. 1, compared 
with the two Asuras of Mbh. i. 210. 19, who are described as vadhdisinau 
prabhinnakaratiu mattau bhutva kuftjararapindu. In the latter case the 
demons become what in the former they resemble. Compare R. i. 13. 17. 

?In Mbh. this is the preferred order. Another stop-gap is found in R. vi. 
46.9, where viva ends this phrase: so ‘vaplutya rathad virah. It occurs often 
at the end of another phrase, efasminn antare, which is found everywhere and 
is filled out with virah, tatra, or some such word. Mbh. vi. 48. 96; 74. 36 (eva 
hile tu); R. vi. 25. 8; 36. 99; 72. 60; etc. Here colloquial language first 
furnishes the block, which has to be filled out to the size of the octosyllabic 
pada, 
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prahinod yamasadanam, Mbh. vi. 103. 17. 

prahinon mrtyulokaya, Mbh. vi. 54. 82; 113. 15. 

anayan paralokaya, Mbh. vi. 103. 18. 

yiyasur yamasadanam, Mbh. i. 163. 10 and R. vi. 57. 23.’ 


tasya tad vacanam ¢rutvd, Mbh. ix. 65. 21; R. vi. 37. 21. 
etat tu vacanamh ¢rutva, R. vi. 27. 6. 
etac chrutva tu vacanam, Mbh. vi. 48. 98.’ 


hanta te’ham pravakg yami, Mbh. vi. 101. 5. 
hanta te sampravaks yami, R. vi. 3.1. Compare R. i. 49. 14. 


sthhanadang ca kurvatam, R. vi. 32. 13; 54. 39- 
sinhanadang ca kurvantah, Mbh. vi. 64. 84. 
sinhavad vinadan muhuh, Mbh. vi. 91. 10, etc.® 
nedus te sinhavad, R. vi. 58. 7. 

vinadya jalado yatha, Mbh. vi. 49. 35. 

vineduh ...jaladé iva, R. vi. 21. 22. 


Before passing on to other similes, to which the last quotation 
naturally brings us, it is worth while to compare the various turns 
given to one of the commonest phrases of battle in both epics, 
the ‘tumult’ description, which ordinarily intervenes between the 
more carefully described actions of individual heroes. In its 
simplest and usual form it appears as 


babhiva tumulah ¢abdah, 


which is found, for instance, in Mbh. vi. 56. 22 and R. vi. 32. 13; 
or, as in Mbh. vi, 119. 19 and R. vi. 19. 4 respectively, 


ity asit tumulah gabdah 
ity evam tumulah gabdah 


1 Analogous are anayat pretarijasya sadanam, Mbh. vi. 104. 1; gamitah (and 
jagmus te) paralokaya, ib. 115. 4; 116. 76; vyaktam va yamasddanam, R. vi. 68. 
II. 

2 More of these phrases are scarcely worth recording, as they belong to the 
language of scarcely differentiated prose. The following are found passim in 
both epics: ’tad vacanam ¢rutva; tasya tad vacanam crutva ; idam vaca- 
nam abravit, Perhaps the commonest is the last with its variants, vacanmam ce 
"dam abravit, tato vacanam abravit, e.g. Mbh. v. 178.27; R. ii. 16. 23; vi. 36. 33; 
41.1; and evam uktah pratyuvaca, or tathe’ty uktva, as in Mbh. vi. 59. 47; vii. 
202. 70; R. vi. 36. 102. 

3 The last word is often repeated at the end of a pada, as in Mbh. vi. 112. 8: 
vyaharanti muhur muhuh; R. vi. 18. 453; 51. 35, etc.: mandda ca muhur muhuh; 
ib. 55. 21: cacala ca muhur muhuh. 
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Other forms of the phrase are: 


samjajne tumulah gabdah, Mbh. vi. 46. 17. 

tumulam yuddham samjajne, R. vi. 28. 2. 

... lumulam samapadyata, Mbh. vi. 70. 4. 

sutumulah ...sangramah samapadyata, R. vi. 28. 9. 

tatra’sit sumahad yuddham tumulam lomaharsaynam, Mbh. 
vi. 58. 13; R. vi. 18. 23. 

tad babhiva ’dbhutam yuddham tumulam lomaharsanam, R. 
ili. 31. 44. Compare Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 73. 

tasmins tu tumule yuddhe vartamane mahabhaye, Mbh. vi. 
44. 30. 

tasminn akulasaigrame vartamane mahabhaye (and also) 

tasmin mahabhaye ghore tumule lomaharsane, Mbh. vi. 70. 
3, 13 

vartamane tatha ghore sangrame lomaharsane, R. vi. 19. 13. 


But perhaps the most striking similarities are to be found in 
the similes : 


calabha iva pavakam, Mbh. viii. 24. 61. 
¢alabhan iva pavakah, R. vi. 44. 38. 


Jimiita iva bhaskaram, Mbh. vi. 64. 44. 
jimitam iva bhaskarah, R. vi. 21. 43. 


pacahastam iva ’ntakam, Mbh. vi. 109. 11; R. iii. 43. 33. 
pagahasta iva ’ntakah, R. vi. 39. 30. 

pagahasto yatha yamah, R. vi. 46. 36. 

dandapanir iva ’ntakah, Mbh. vi. 48. 90; 62. 55. 
patayamasa samare' dandahasta iva ’ntakah, Mbh. vi. 102. 36. 
dandahasta iva ’ntakah, R. vi. 65. 25. 


loirair iva mahddvipam, Mbh. vi. 101. 13. 

totrair iva mahddvipam, R. iii. 34. 10. 

totrair iva mahagajam, Mbh. vi. 111. 7. 

totra ’rdita iva dvipah, Mbh. vi. 54. 69 and R. ii. 39. 43. 


faravarsena... parjanya iva vrstiman, Mbh. vi. 63. 25. 
banaughaih ... parjanya iva vrstibhih, R. vi. 54. 34. 


4 ‘A phrase found passim. So ¢adayamdsa samare, prefixed to Mbh. vi. 111. 7 
(below). 
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vavarsa garavarsena dharabhir iva toyadah, Mbh. vi. 58. 26. 
dharabhir iva toyadah 
pravavarsa (enam... garadharabhih), R. vi. 51. 96; 81. 24. 
¢garavarsena ... pravrstau toyadav iva, R. vi. 55. 39- 
garjantav iva toyadau, Mbh. ix. 55. 38. 
garjanti na vrtha gura nirjala iva toyadah, R. vi. 44. 6 (36. 
73): 


prajajvala rane... vidhima iva pavakah, Mbh. vi. 109. 35; 
117. 48. 
gugubhe ...vidhima iva pavakah, R. vi. 67. 20. 


jalam sirya iva ’hgubhih, Mbh. vi. 109. 33. 
megham stirya iva agubhih, R. vi. 18. 


vikirna iva parvatah, Mbh. vi. 116. 39. 
vikirna iva parvatah, R. vi. 28. 39.” 


gakraganisamaspar¢an ... ¢aran, Mbh. vi. 108. 35. 
¢akraganisamaspar¢aih ... garaih, R. vi. 68. 6.° 


¢arair (aganisamspar¢ais tathé) sarpavigopamaih, Mbh. vi. 
117. 22. 
¢garah sarpavisopamah, R. vi. 67. 17. 


(séyakdn) jvalitagivigopaman, Mbh. vi. 100. 5. 
¢aran ... a¢ivigopaman, R. vi. 67. 3; 68. 5.* 
¢ardir agivigopamaih, R. vi. 19. 26; 27. 15. 


The common epithet (vi. 30. 27; 73. 35; 74. 16, etc.), agni¢i- 
khopamaih (¢araih), of the Ramayana is apparently lacking in 
the Mahabharata. It is sometimes found in juxtaposition with 
the older form, as in R. vi. 55. 45, 52: ¢avam agivisopamam... 
¢garan agnicgikhopaman. R. vi. 36. 110 has ¢araih kalanalagi- 


1In Mbh., ddatta tejansi; in R., nirbibheda carais tiksnath. 

2In Mbh., virejuh; in R., papata sahasa. 

3 Variations of this formula are found in both epics. I note a few of them: 
vajrasamsparcasaman caran, R. vi. 70.15; ¢akracanisamasvanam, Mbh. vi. 44. 
11 ; imdracanisamasvanam, ib. 62. 61; ¢akracanisvanam, R. vi. 61. 1; ¢akra- 
¢anisamath ¢arath, ib. 68. 10. 

*Compare dgivisaprakhyan caran, R. vi. 55. 37; acivisabhaih, Mbh. vii. 200. 
76; dcivisakarath, R. vi. 74.17; sarpan iva mahavisan, ib. 68. 5; and Mbh. vi 
49. 50, ahin dcivisan iva; so 59. 20. 
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khopamaih ; ib. iii. 69. 19, Ralanalasamaspargath, like garam... 
acivigasamaspargam, ib. vi. 70. 32, and the examples in sama- 
spar¢a above. 

Another favorite of both epics is found in the phrase 


cakragambarayor iva, R. vi. 55. 72. 
yatha yuddhe... ¢akragambarayoh pura, Mbh. vi. 100. 54. 
yuddham vrtravasavayor iva, Mbh. vi. 100. 51; R. vi. 79. 58. 


Compare also (with the verse given by Jacobi, p. 74) Mbh. ix. 55. 
31: ubhau sadrgakarmanau...vrdmaravanayog cai ’va valisu- 
grivayos tatha (in 28, mayavasavayor iva; in 29 as above, with 
Vaicravana for Ravana). 

But the £izhguka simile is perhaps the commonest example of 
identical phraseology in this category : 


praphulla iva kimgukah, Mbh. v. 179. 31 (6abhau ramah). 

praphulla iva kimgukah, R. vi. 68. 20. 

(prakagete) puspitav iva kimgukau, R. vi. 20. 10; 32. 33; 
70. Il. 

(cucubhate) pug pitav iva kimgukau, Mbh. vi. 45. 


Apart from these resemblances there are others, which consist 
in general content, such as the frequent lists of arms, noises, and 
number of arrows shot; the fecit kecit passages of Mbh. vi. 46. 4 
ff. parallel to such scenes in R. vi. 28. 21 ff.; 32. 8; 59. 10 ff; and 
the didactic literature, of which I have given a specimen at the 
beginning of this paper. Mbh. xiii. 88. 14 has as one half verse: 
estavya bahavah putra yady eko ‘pi Gayam vrajet. R. ii. 115. 13 
divides these pddas, inserting a whole elongating hemistich 
between them. Before this in R. stands, vs. 12, punndmno 
narakad yasmdat, etc.,and the same old pun is found in exactly 
the same words in Mbh. i. 74. 39, not to speak of legal literature. 
A more general resemblance is given by the similar diatribes in 
Mbh. iii. 30 and R. vi. 62 (where the proverb in vs. 30, grisme 
kusarito yathd, is attributed in PW. s. kusarit only to Paficat.). 
But the most remarkable chapter of parallels in didacticism is 
to be seen in the kacci¢t sections of the two epics; for not only is 
the whole chapter in each epic practically the same, but a strict 


TR. vi. 32. 25; 54. 24, etc., has puspitair iva kimcukaih. Mbh. has vyarajata 
rane... kitacukah pus pavan iva, vi. 110. 36. R. again has puspitav iva nis pa- 
trau yatha ¢almalikimcukau, vi. 68. 31. 
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comparison shows that in several instances the Bombay text of 
the Ramayana agrees more closely with the text of the Maha- 
bharata than it does with the Gorresio text of the Ramayana. 
The Gorresio text, too, is here the older... The extent and 
variety of verses thus obtruded into both texts are of sufficient 
interest to call for a close examination. 

The sections are Mbh. ii. 5; R. B. ii. 109 = C. 100. Mbh., vs. 
36 = B. 52 and C. 53; but C., the Bombay text, alone is really the 
same with Mbh. 


Mbh., kaccid durgani sarvani dhanadhanyayudhodakaih 
R. B., kaccit sada te durgani dhanadhanyodakayudhath 


The verse preceding this in Mbh. has kaccit sahasrair markhanam 
ekam krinasi panditam Pandito hy arthakrcchresu kuryan nih- 
¢greyasam param. R. B. has here, vs. 17, mirkhasahasrena, 
while C. 22 has the Mbh. reading, but also zechasi against krinasi 
of Mbh., R. B. B.’s reading of the last however, is briyat 
nih¢reyasam vacah, while that of C. is kuryat...mahat. The 
reading of Mbh. and R. C. reappears in the added verse 18 = 23 
of R. in B.’s version, which is not found in Mbh. In Mbh. 37 = 
B. 19 = C. 24 the slight v. 1. dakso makes Mbh. coincide with B. 
as against C. R.’s order is here better than that of Mbh. In 
Mbh. 39 = B. 46 =C. 37 the two halves of B. find parallels in 
Mbh. and C. respectively. As this verse in its three forms offers 
a good illustration of the plastic epic style, 1 will give them all: 


: kaccit tuam dvisatam arthah pratipannag ca sarvagah 
: kacctd dvigam aviditah pratipannag ca sarvada 
: kaccid vyapastan ahitan pratiyatang ¢a sarvada 


: sudurbalang ca dharayan vartase ripusidana 
: durbalin anavajnaya 
: nityayukto ripiin sarvan vikgase 


In Mbh. pratiyattah is an alternative reading. The agreement in 
Mbh. 41 = B. 8=C. 12 is stricter with C. than with B., vidhijio 
in Mbh. and C., dvahmano in B. A conglomerate mixture of 
readings is presented in Mbh. 43 = B. 20=C. 25, padas 2 and 3 


1 Compare herewith Professor Jacobi’s remarks on the parallels in the Rama 
episode, loc. cit., top of p. 74. 


R. Boa 
R.C.a 
R. B. b 
Mbh. b 
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being all alike, while 1 is the same only in Mbh. and C., and 4 is 
different in each of the three texts: /d/a niyojitah in B.; te tata 
yojitah in C.; karmasu yojitah in Mbh. The following verse of 
Mbh. agrees with the order of C. 26 (= Mbh. 43, third and 
fourth hemistich) ; in B. transposed to 32. 

Very interesting is the omission in B. of the verse Mbh. 44 = 
C. 27, for the former ends in Bharatarsabha, and the latter in 


Kaikeyisuta. 


Mbh. 45 = C. 28 = B. 36; Mbh.and C. agree in order as against B. 
Mbh. 46 = C. 30 = B. 40; slight v. 1. unites Mbh. C. against B. 
Mbh. 47 = C. 31 = B. 39; all vary slightly. 

Mbh. 48 = C. 32 = B. 41; slight v. 1. unites Mbh. B. against C. 
Mbh. 49 = C. 33 = B. 42; v. 1. unites B. C. against Mbh. 


Mbh. 50 = C. 34 = B. 43 contains a jumble, where Mbh. and C. 
are twice united against B., thus: Mbh. and C. have kacczt sarve 
‘nuraktas tvim; B. has kaccit parvanuraktés te; Mbh. and C, 
have kaccit pranans tava ’rthesu; B. has dhavesu priyan pranan. 
R. in B. and C. has sama@hitah against Mbh. sada yudhi. 

The Ramayana section is shorter than that of the Mahabha- 
rata, which has many additions. Passing: over twenty verses, 
Mbh. 70 resembles C. 54 = B. 53, but only in general thought 
(made more precise in Mbh.), and Mbh. 75 suggests C. 57 = B. 
56. Thus, in the first case, R.’s dyas te vipulah kaccit kaccid 
alpataro vyayah appears in Mbh. as kaccid dyasya ca ’rdhena 
caturbhagena va punah Padabhagais tribhis va ’pi vyayah samg¢u- 
dhyate tava. Noticeable is the absence in R. of Mbh. 72, where 
are mentioned the royal ganakalekhakah.' The agricultural care 
of Mbh. 76, &rsiva/ah, receives attention in R. in other sentences, 
C. 43 b, ff. = B. 21 ff. At the end of Mbh. 77 appears za &rgir 
devamairka = C. 45 (with v.1.), B. 23, beginning adevamdairkah 
kagcit. The subject, more fully treated in Mbh., is left in B. with 
the awkward hemistich 24 b, var/ayath samsthitas tata loko hi 
krsijivanah. This hemistich in Mbh. appears in 79 as vaértayam 
samgritas tata loko ‘yam sukham edhate, identical with C. 47 (v. 1. 
sampratam). 

Mbh. 85-86 are an expansion of C. 51 = B. 50, but the verbal 
resemblance in samalamkrtan is confined to B. The resem- 


*So Mbh.’s verse 42, containing the jyotisah pratipadakah and omen-knower, 
is an expansion. 
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blances between Mbh. and B. are in general of this character, 
slighter than those between Mbh. and C. and less frequent. 

The original Niti is now almost ended and in the finale lies 
pretty plain evidence that C. and Mbh. are both expanded beyond 
the original limit kept in B. The text of Mbh. itself shows by 
the interpolation of a question and renewal of the theme after- 
wards that it originally stopped at vs. 110, which is where R. 
stops now according to B., the closing verses of B. corresponding 
to Mbh. 107-109. The correspondence here begins by being 
close, but then it lessens, and finally the “twelve vices” of B. are 
raised to “fourteen vices” in C. and Mbh. The construction, 
too, of C. is that of Mbh. (acc.), not that of B. 

The questions thus added in Mbh. take up the neglected 
subject of foreign traders, ¢azfra or treatises on agriculture; the 
knowledge of various Sitras on military affairs; the use of magic, 
brahmadanda (= abhicarikavidyd); the application of poison; 
the protection of fravrajitds; and an entirely new group of vices. 
C. 68 also adds a list of groups in verses which have a slight 
connection with the addition in Mbh. (compare Mbh. 21-23, an 
introductory list); and then C., in 72, = Mbh. 110, gives the 
verse which suggests Yudhisthira’s question of interpretation and 
leads up to the appended duties. Just before this, C. 70, yatra- 
dandavidhanam ca dviyoni sandhivigrahau kaccid etan maha- 
prajna yathavad anumanyase, doubtless goes back to the original 
of Mbh. 25, kaccit samdhin yatha kalam vigraham co ’pasevase. 
C. 73 = Mbh. 102. 

Among the fourteen extra verses in C. there are, besides 
frequent cases of special resemblance, three, 27, 72, and 73 (and 
70 may be added for the content), which are in Mbh. but not in B. 
On the other hand, of the six and a half verses that are in B. but 
not in C., none is found in Mbh. except 46 a, which may be a 
varied reading. Thus, B. 28, 31, 33-35, 37 fail in C. and in Mbh. 
alike. This points to a nearer connection on the part of the 
Mbh. text with the Bombay text than with the Gorresio text—an 
indication confirmed by the closing verses of the section; for, 
not to speak of the extent in Mbh. C., the fact that B. has twelve 
and Mbh. C. fourteen vices joins the two latter very closely and 
at the same time proves the priority of B., since no text would 
reduce a scheduled list of fourteen to twelve. Mbh. cannot, 
however, have copied either B. or C., as it agrees with each in 
turn, though, as I have shown, more decidedly with C., and it 
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must be remembered that B. and C., in respect of the number of 
verses and arrangement, are much more homogeneous as a whole 
than are Mbh. and C. In both epics the chapter is of course a 
late intrusion.’ 

I need scarcely point out how clearly the accit-sarga shows 
the method by which an epic may be turned gradually into a 
text-book of morality. The Ramayana is here entering on the 
path into which and along which the Mahabharata was dragged, 
and its kaccit chapter furnishes by analogy a useful corrective to 
the superficial theory that the Mahabharata was never an epic 
because it is now stuffed with maxims. 

In a subsequent paper I hope to point out more of these epic 
parallels, and at the same time to discuss more fully the varied 
readings in the Ramayana passages, as some of these readings 
seem to link one text more closely than the other with the 
Mahabharata. But there is, I may say here, no uniformity in 
this regard, and moreover, so far as iterata are concerned, 
although a given formula of the Mahabharata may occur in only 
one text of the corresponding passage of the Ramayana, it is 
almost always found in some other passage of the alternate text. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


1 The Calcutta text of the chapter in the Mahabharata contains no important 
variations. The section was apparently inserted into the great epic after it 
had found a place in the Ramayana, to judge by the uniformity of the former 
texts and dissimilarity of the latter. 
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III—*CHRISTE QUI LUX ES ET DIES” 
AND ITS GERMAN, DUTCH, AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO HYMNOLOGY. 
PART II. 


The Translations. 


In Germany, the Netherlands, and England, the three countries 
in which our hymn has been traced, it has met with varying 
fortune. In none of the three have I found any trace in trans- 
lation of types I and II; Germany has preserved III, III' and 
III?; England, III and III’; and the Netherlands, with the Rhine 
districts, have developed a form of their own, which has lasted 
down to the present day and for which no corresponding version 


in the Latin has as yet been found, if indeed one existed. We 
shall consider the several translations as far as possible in their 
chronological order. 


A. Jlnterlinear versions and those connected with them. 


I.—The earliest German translation, and indeed the only one 
of its time yet discovered, is found in the Junius MSS No. 25; it 
is an interlinear version of type III, belonging to the 8th or 9th 
century, and runs as follows’: 


Christ da der leoht pist inti take 
dera naht finstri intdechis 
leohtes ioh leoht kala[u] pit pist 
leoht saligem predigonti. 


pittimés uutho t[ruh]ttin 
scirmi nahte ioh tage 

si uns in dir rauua 

stilla naht gip. 


1S. No. 16; Gr. No. 16; W1. I, No. 75. I have followed S. rather than Gr. 
or W'., though they differ from him only in details. 
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ni suarrér slaf anapleste 

nec hostis! unsih untarchrisse 
noh imu kahenge 

unsih dir sculdi[ge] kasezze 


oucin sc[l]af intfahén 

herza simbulum za dir uuachee 
zesema diniu scirme 

scalcha dea dih minnont 


scirmanto unser sih 
lagénté kadhiu 

stiuri dina scalcha 

dea pluate archauftos 


gihugi unser t[ruh]tin 
in suarrem desamo lichamin 
da der pist scirmo dera séla 
az uuis uns t[ruh]tin. 


The language as well as the place’ in which the MS containing 
this hymn originated show that it belonged to the Alemanian 
dialect of Old High German. While the Latin version to which 
this belongs seems to have found its way to England, I have met 
with no Anglo-Saxon version corresponding to it; nor, indeed, 
did this version have any other followers in German territory. 


II].—The next translation in point of time is one found in the 
Vienna MS No. 2682, and placed by Kehrein, who here follows 
Hoffmann, in the 12th century.® The version‘ is an interlinear 
translation of type III’. 


Christ dv lieht bist vn tach 

der naht vinster entekchest 

vn liehtes lieht dv glovbet wirst 
lieht daz saelige bredigende 


Wir bitten heilich herre 
behvte vns in der naht 
si vns an dir rvwe 
rvweclich naht gib vns. 


1On this line S. remarks: “ Ueber Aostis steht von neuer hand, wie es scheint 
von Junius geschrieben, fiant.” 

*V.S., p. 14. Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch, p. 164: “Die aus dem Kloster 
Murbach stammende hs.,” etc. 

*K., Vorrede, p. xvii. *K., No. XI. 
ll 
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niht svaerre slaf anvalle 
noh der viant vns verzveche 

daz niht daz fleisc gehengend 
vns dir scvldic setze. 


div ovgen slaf gevachen 
daz herre?! ze dir alzit wache 
div zesewe din bedeche 

die scalche die dich minnent. 


scermaer vnser scouwe her 
die lagunden drukche 
behvte dine scalche 

die mit blvte gechovet hast. 


gehvge vnser herre 
in svarem disem libe 

dv bist bescirmaer der sele 
zv wis vns herre. 


III.—Between these two, resembling the latter rather than the 
former, stands the Anglo-Saxon interlinear of the Durham ritual.’ 


eala 6 pu crist pu pe leoh eart 7 daeg 
neahte peostra pu ofer helast 

7 leohtes leoht pu eart gelyfed 
leoht eadig bodiende 

pe biddap 6 eala pu halga drihten 
bewere us on pissere nyhte 

sy us on pe rest 

gedyfe nihte forgyf 

Pp ne hefi slaep onhreose 

Pp ne feond us undercreope 

ne flaesc him giSafi.. 3 

us pe scyldige gessette 

eagan slaep underfon 

heorte to Se aefre wacige 
swidra pin gescilde 

peowan pa Se pe lufiga®. 
bewerigend ure beseoh 

pa serwiendan ofprice 

begéon pine penas 

pa Se mid blode pa gebohtest. 
gemunpu ure 6 eala Su drihten 


1K, remarks “lies herze.” 2S. Soc., p. 12. 
3 Mr. Stevenson (S. Soc., p. 12) remarks that the Durham MS originally had 
gédafigende here, but that the termination is erased. 
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on swarran pisum lichoman 
pe Se eart bewerigend sawle 
aetbeo pu us drihten 

gode faeder sy wuldor.! 


IV.—In connection with the 12th-century version, perhaps 
influenced by a similar translation and depending upon the same 
Latin original, should be mentioned the versified translation 
given by Wackernagel from the Sigmundslust Hymarius of 
1524. This he considers older than a version found in the Salus 
Anime, Nuremberg, 1503, which latter also belongs here.? The 
former is certainly a very crude attempt at versification, yet it is 
not on that account alone to be accredited with greater age, for 
with equal reason we may assume it to have been the rude efforts 
of a later unpoetical though earnest scribe. Here also belongs 
the prose version found in a MS in Ghent.’ This latter trans- 
lation bears the inscription ‘‘Dese ymen selmé lesen des aunts 
alsmé gaet slapen.” The lines corresponding to st. I run as 
follows: ‘‘Criste du biste een licht ende dach, du ondeckeste die 
dunsternissen des nachtes, die sys ghelouet een lichte des lichtes 
predikende dat salighe licht.” Hoffmann‘ gives the first stanza 
of a German translation from the Hortulus Animae (Strasburg, 
1500), which also seems to be connected with the interlinear. 
I have been able to find nothing more than the one stanza which 
he gives: 

Christe der bist das liecht und tag 
der nachte vinsteren endecken mag, 


des liechtes lichte wirst gléblich geacht, 
verkundst das selig liecht mit macht. 


B. So-called hymn of the Monk of Salzburg. 


The next set in order of time is the one which has commonly 
been ascribed to the Monk Hermann’ of Salzburg. The hymn 


For a faulty prose A. S. version found in two MSS in Br. Museum, v. p. 187. 

?'W?, III, No. 567. 

3 Bibl. Gand. Cod. MS 206; Katal. No. 521; “in 8° velin belle écriture du 
XVE siécle.” 

*Hoff., p. 269, remarks: “In dieser bisher noch vollig unbekannten iiber- 
setzung des lateinischen Hortulus Animae der erst in 1500 (Strazburg) 
erschien.” Cf, Riederer, II, p. 158: ‘Herr Freytag beschreibt in afparatu 
4teraris, To. II, p. 821, einen solchen lateinischen ortulum anime von 1500 zu 
Strazburg gedruckt.” 

5 For a discussion of the name of the monk, see Ampferer, whose conclusions 
I have accepted. 
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is found in four MSS’: the Munich MS Cod. Germ. 715, A; a 
Vienna MS No. 2856, D, formerly called Cod. Lunalacensis 119 ; 
Vienna MS No. 2975, 18, fol. 159”, F; and a German-Latin gloss 
of the 14th (?) century from Udine.’ 

A, which contains in all thirty-seven hymns, bears an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that its songs were composed by Hermann “mit 
sampt ainem laypriester herrn Martein.” Aside from this general 
designation but one hymn, the fifth, is ascribed to a specific 
author.’ In regard to MS F we have Wackernagel’s* testimony : 
“Gedichten 1, 10, 13-18 [this last the Christe] den Monch nicht 
als Verfasser anfiihrt, ... darin streitet sie gegen D.” D contains 
two versions of the Christe. In giving the hymn Wackernagel® 
mentions but one version, No. 64, MS D, p. 223; in the appendix, 
however, in describing the contents of the MS, he mentions both 
64 and a second, unfinished hymn, No. 78, p. 242. Strangely 
enough that which he mentions in both places is not that which 
bears the superscription “des miinichs.” This is placed over 
No. 78 alone; indeed, in all of the MSS containing this hymn, 
this is the only copy that has such a heading, and upon it accord- 
ingly, in so far, the responsibility for the ascription depends. 

We must then inquire into the character of the superscription 
and that of the copy to which it belongs. In regard to the 
superscription Kehrein® remarks: ‘ Die Ueberschriften der Lieder 
sind roth von Alterer, die Worte des miinichs schwarz von jiin- 
gerer Hand geschrieben.” The completed hymn in MS D, No. 
64, is the second of four, VIII-XI, not ascribed to the Monk by 
this later hand, while II-VII and XII-XXV,' with one exception,* 
have his name added to the part of the superscription which is 
written by the older hand. As for the character of this second 
versification, Wackernagel passes it over in the comparison which 
he makes of the versions of, the three MSS, and Kehrein,’ 
though giving No. 78 in the order belonging to it in the MS, does 
not mention it by cross-reference in any of the three other 
versions which he gives. It is indeed incomplete, and while in 
general it does not differ materially from No. 64, yet the work- 


1 For a description of three of the MSS, see W?. I, pp. 365-6, and K., Vor- 
rede, pp. xvii-xix. 

2V. Germ. 23, p. 30. 3V. Altdeutsche Blatter, II, p. 327. 

*W?.I, p. 370g. 5 W?. II, No. 563. 

6 K., Vorrede, p. xix; cf. W*. I, p. 368 e. 

™ The second D, version is No. XXIII in K. and in the MS. 

8No. XVIII, “von unser frowen.” ® Religiése Lieder. 
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manship seems ruder and leaves the impression of a trial piece 
which might later have been revamped by some other hand. 

Doxologies oiten form a distinguishing feature of different 
hymns. In this version we shall find that the doxology more 
certainly than any other evidence obtainable confirms or refutes 
the claims of the Monk of Salzburg. 

In the MS from Udine, as also in MSS D and F, the doxology 
has the following form’: 


Got vater immer glori? sey 

und auch seim eingeporen sun 
darzue dem geist des trost uns bei 
sei ewiglichen® in allen tun. 


In MS A‘ the last two lines are slightly different : 


“ Der heylig Geist der won uns pey 
und sey allczeit in allem tun.” 


This, of course, is a more or less free rendering of the common 
Latin doxology “Deo pater sit gloria.” 

Of the thirty-two hymns? aside from the Christe which are 
categorically assigned to the Monk by Wackernagel, only eight* 
have any doxology at all, and of these eight one’ consists of only 
a single line and a second® can be called a doxology only by an 
inexact use of that term. But taking the whole number we find 
that not one of them makes use of a Latin original even freely, 
but seem to be forms peculiar to the Monk. This is the more 
remarkable, in view of the fact that four’ of the hymns are 
translations from Latin originals. 

On the ground of the doxology, accordingly, it would seem 
either that the Monk had here made a very decided departure 
from his usual manner of composing doxologies or else that this 
one had not been written by him. This, in connection with the 
fact that the burden of evidence in favor of the Monk rests upon 


1V. Germ. 23, p. 30; K., No. XI, p. 152; W%. II, No. 563. 

2 Udine MS, ere. 3MS F, ewichleich. 4W?, II, No. 563. 

*Ibid., Nos. 547-553, 555, 557-560, 562, 568, 573, 575-584, 588-592. For 
all of these up to 588 W. gives MS authority for the authorship; just before 
No. 588 he remarks: “ Die folgenden sechs Gedichte wird man dem Ménch 
von Salzburg zuschreiben diirfen, obschon dieselbe in keiner der hss. als 
Verfasser bezeichnet ist.” 

®Tbid., Nos. 555, 559, 568, 588, 589-591, 593. TIbid., No. 591. 
SIbid., No. 590. *Tbid., Nos. 555, 559, 568, 590. 
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the designation of but one of the four MSS in which the hymn is 
found, and in that MS not upon the completed hymn, but upon 
the slightly different and unfinished one, leaves no good evidence 
upon which to assign it to him. Indeed with equal reason the 
versions might be assigned to the lay-priest Martin or to other 
collaborators.’ 
The version of the hymn which Wackernagel’ gives is the 

following : 

Christe du pist liecht und der tag 

du deckest ab dy finstern nacht, 

Des liechtes liecht ye in dir lag, 

der selden liecht hat aus dir bracht. 


Wir pitten dich, heyliger herr, 

bewar uns heint in dieser nacht. 
Gib rue in dir das uns icht werr 
tue ruesam nacht in unser acht. 


Uns won kain sweres slaffen zue 
noch das der feint uns icht betor, 
Das fleisch im kein verhengen tue 
davon wir dir sten schuldig vor. 


Dy augen slaffens sein begreiff, 

das hercz dir zu wach aller stund, 

Dein zesem ze schermen icht entschleif 
dy dich liebhaben in herczen grunt. 


Anplikch uns unsers hailes kemph, 
und wiedertrieb der siinder gluet, 
Hilf das er dy icht verdemph 

dy da erloset hat dein pluet. 


Gedachtig pis, o herre mild, 
an uns in diesem sweren leib, 


1W?, I, p. 368, himself remarks: ‘“‘ Die Miinchener Hs. A. scheint ihm [the 
Monk] auf den ersten Blick vermége der Erklarung iiber dem Register mehr 
Lieder [than the 24(?) of the Vienna MS] zuzuweisen; allein das dies 
Register auch 3 Lieder von Oswald v. Wolkenstain auffiihrt, da es bei einigen 
Liedern der vorangegangenen Erklarung den Ménch doch noch besonders als 
Verfasser auffiihrt, und da jene Erklarung aussagt, dass der Laypriester Martein 
an den Liedern mitgearbeitet, so werden von denen welche die Wiener Hs. 
dem Ménch nicht ausdriicklich zuschreibt, manche von diesen Martein, andere 
vielleicht auch von unbekannten Verfassern herriihren; wer ist Miiczlin 
No. 83?” 
II, No. 563. 
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Du pist allain der seele schilt, 
nw won auf pey, von dir nicht treib. 


Got vater immer glori sey 

und auch seinem aingeporen sun, 
Der heylig Geist der won uns pey 
und sey allczeit in allem tun.! 


C.—We shall consider very briefly the small group of hymns 
which translates the added eighth stanza in the Latin “Ad te 
clamamus domine.” Hoffmann? is authority for the statement 
that this translation remained for a long time in the hymn-books 
of the Roman Catholic Church, appearing in Leisentritt’s, 1569, 
in the two hymn-books published in Cologne in 1610 and 1619, 
and in the great Corner Hymn-book of 1625. In all of these, 
however, it is given without the additional eighth stanza which 
particularly distinguishes this set from all the others. Although 
it is very freely rendered, this eight-stanza version seems on the 
whole to be connected with the 12th-century interlinear version. 
But it appears not to have had a very wide influence, and is 
chiefly interesting because of its seventh stanza. The numerous 
variations between the texts is shown by the notes. 


Christe® der du bist liecht und tag, 
der nacht finstrin bedecken mag,‘ 
Des liechtes liecht geloben wir dich, 
daz selb liecht kiindet offentlich.5 


Wir bitten, hailiger herre dich, 
beschierm uns hinnacht sicherlich, 


1In ‘Die Erlésung mit einer Auswahl geistlicher Dichtungen,’ Quedlinburg 
u. Leipzig, 1858, No. 31, Karl Bartsch gives a version of the hymn taken from 
a paper MS of Nuremburg belonging to the 15th century. In some particulars 
it is like the above, and in others, the added verse excepted, it resembles the 
following version, to which Bartsch compares it. 

* Hoff., p. 291. Hoffmann also mentions a Lutheran hymn-book of 1524 as 
containing this hymn, but possibly it too did not contain the added stanza. 

5From a Stuttgart MS of the 15th century; v. W*. II, No. 565. Cf. with 
this the Hortulus Animae, Nurnberg, 1503, in Riederer, II, pp. 159-61 ; Hoff., 
No. 155; W?. II, No. 566. In a Dutch Hortulus Animae, Antwerp, 1590, p. 
cxiii®, there is a version which was probably taken from the Nurnberg H. A. 

*Hoff. W?. II 566, die vinsternuss der nacht veriag. 

5Ibid., Wir glauben dich des liechtes schein, das du dich verkundet hast zu 
sein, 
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In dir syg uns ruw bewant. 
ain grubig nacht gib uns zehant.? 


Das uns kain schwarer schlaff berur, 
noch uns der finde itt bekur, 

Noch unser flaisch jm nit verheng, 
das er uns kaine schuld abtreng.? 


Die ougen siillen schlaff enpfahen, 
das hertz dir allzyt wachen nachen, 
Din rechte hand behute schon 
din diener die dich liebe han.® 


Beschermer unser, schouwe, herr, 
die nydigen vinde vertrybe ferr, 

Verricht din diener all in gut, 
die du hast koufft mit dinem blu ‘9 


Bedenck unser, vil lieber herr, 
in diesem unserm lybe schwer. 
Das du der sele schirmer bist, 
bysz uns by yetz und zu aller frist.5 


Wir alle ruffen, herr, hin zu dir, 
nit lasz uns nach unser begird ; 

Il bald, das du itt kommest zu spat 
uns armen mit getriiwen rat.® 


Gott vater dem sig lob und er, 
und darzu sim ainigen sun vill her, 
Mit dem gaist, der ain tréster ist, 
Yetz und ouch nun zu aller frist.” 


All three of these groups, although they differ in many partic- 
ulars as has been seen, have one thing in common—namely, that 


1Hoff. W?. II 566, wir bitten herre, dein heylige git, das sie uns dise 
nacht behut ; sey uns ruw in deiner macht, verleych uns ein ruwige nacht. 

2Ibid., Das nit ein schwerer traum zufall, noch uns begreyff des veindes 
schal, das nit das fleysch verwillig jm und uns schuldigen schaff deinen grym. 

3Ibid., Unser augen der schlaff begreyff, das hertz wach zu dir alle zeyt 
steyff ; dein recht hand wol beschirmen, herr, deyn diener die dich lieben sehr. 

*Ibid., Herr unser schyrmer sey und bleyb; alle widersacher von uns treyb ; 
dein diener, herr, regier und trost, die du hast mit deim blut erlost. 

5Ibid., Bedenck an unss o gott und herr, in disem leyb der uns ist schwer, 
du der der selen schirmer bist, o herre uns bey won, Jhesu Christ. 

6 Ibid., Wir schreyen zu dir, ruffendt an, nit wollest unsz in notten lan; eyle 
baldt und nit zu lang verzeiich, dein hilff die wone unsz armen bey. 

TIbid., Got vater dir sey lob und er, christ eingeporner sun und herr, und 
dem tréster geyst da mitte, nun und zu ewiger zeyte. 
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they all translate more or less exactly the third line of the first 
stanza of the Latin version which contains the words crederis— 
geloubet. For convenience’ sake they may be classified as the 
Crederis group. 


D. West German Group. 


This group, which embraces the hymn not only in the German 
dialects but in those of the Netherlands as well, contains a set of 
versions differing in some striking particulars from any of the 
foregoing versions. The points of divergence are: 1. Group D 
has the rhyme-scheme aa, 54, instead of the ad, ad of the hymn 
ascribed to the Monk. The former scheme was used also in 
group C, which, however, preserved the Latin order of words. 
But here the Latin order is reversed, and instead of /ux et dies 
we have tag unde licht. In consequence, the second line has 
undergone a complete change. 2. In st. 1, ll. 3, 4, this group 
conforms neither to any of the Crederis types nor yet to any of 
the other Latin types; 3. the several versions of this group have 
doxologies which differ from those found in any other group; 
4. in st. 5 we have the most characteristic feature: here we find a 
line thrust in, for an explanation of which we must look to the 
circumstances of the time rather than to any variant Latin form. 
This line appears nowhere except in the versions of this group. 

D may be further subdivided into a) the set that belongs to the 
North, and 8) the set that belongs to the South. This necessary 
subdivision gives rise to three questions: 1) what is the relation 
of the several members of each set to one another? 2) what is 
the relation of the two sets? and 3) what was the dialect of the 
original version? In order to answer these questions, each set 
must first be studied in detail. 


a) The examples which we have of this set appear no earlier 
than the 15th century, although it would seem that they may 
claim an earlier date of composition. The latest MS in which 
the type appears may be dated about the first third of the 16th 
century. The versions hitherto published were taken from . 

1) A Low German prayer-book’ in a MS of the 15th century 
in the ducal library at Oldenburg.’ 


1Among the Roman Catholics this hymn, after the 15th century, is found 
chiefly in books of private devotion; among the Protestants, on the other 
hand, it was widely diffused in church hymn-books. 
?V. W?. II, No. 564. 
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2) The song-book of Anna of Cologne,’ contained in Msc. 
Germ. 8°, 280, in the royal library in Berlin. 

3) Msc. Germ. 8°, 185, fol. 208-210, in the same library.’ 

4) A song-book of the 15th-16th century found in Werden.’ 

5) A transcript of the song-book of Amalia of Cleves, fol. 14*, 
made in 1825 and now in the public library of Frankfort a. M.; 
the original of this book has been lost sight of.‘ 

To these five we may add 

6) A hitherto unpublished version found in fol. 85°-86* of a 
manuscript prayer-book, a detailed description of which has been 
given in the introduction. The book is undoubtedly of West 
Flemish origin. 


I.— Comparison of the six versions. 


The relationship that exists between these versions must first 
be established, if possible, before the larger questions of the 
interdependence of sets a) and 8), and of the original form of the 
hymn, can be properly discussed. 


1.—W?’. II, No. 564. 


Criste, du byst dach unde licht, 

vor deme syk kan vorborghen® nicht, 
Du vaderliken lechtes glans, 

du lerest den wech der warheyt ghantz. 


Wy bydden, leve herre, dy, 
in desser nacht behude my, 
In dy so sy die rouwe myn, 
de nacht de lat bevredet syn. 


Vordryf de swere in slapes vryst, 

dat uns nicht bedrighe des duvels lyst, 
Unse vlesch in tuchten reyne sy, 

so sta ik swarer schulde vry. 


Nu slapet, oghen, sunder leyt, 
nu wake, herte, in soticheyt, 


1A description of this MS is given in Zfd. Ph. 21, p. 129. 

? Hor. Belg., vol. X, No. 113. 

3 Published by Fr. Jostes in Jhrb. f. nederdeutsche Sprachforschung, vol. 
XIV, p. 88, No. 22. 

*For description of song-book v. Zfd. Ph., vol. 22, p. 403. 

5 W. changes this to verbergen, 
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Bescherme my godes vorder hant 
unde thee my in der mynnen bant, 


Beschermer aller crystenheit, 

dyn hulde stark sy my bereyt, 

Help my, here, ut aller not 

dorch dyne hilghen uns wunden rot. 


Gedencke, here, der swaren tyd 
de an deme lyve ghewangen lyt, 
De selen de du hest ghelost 
den ghyf, here, dynen trost. 


Des vaders ere, des sones kunst, 
des hilghen gheystes gunst, 
Hebbe ere, lof unde werdicheyt, 
in der vormeten ewycheyt. 


2.—Anna von Koln. 


Cristus du bust dach en licht 

voer dy en is verborgé niet 

du vaderlicke lichtes glans 

leer ons den wech der waerheit gans. 


Wy biddé heilige here dy 

in deser nacht behuede my 

in dy soe sy die ruste my 

laet ons dese nacht in vrede syn. 


Verdryf here des swaeré slaps vryst 
dat ons niet en bedriege des duuels list 
dan my vleis kuys en reyne sy 

soe staen wy in swaeren schulden vry. 


Nu slaept ogé sond® leit 

nv waket hert on stedicheit 

nv bescherm ons gads recht’ hant 
efi trecke ons in synre mynen bat 


Beschermer alre cristenheit 

dyn hulpe stercke sy ons bereyt 

nv help ons got wt al onser noet 

en drucke dyn heilige vyf wonden roet. 


Gedencke here der swaere tyt 

die an den lieue geuangé leget 

die sielen die du heuest verloest 
den gyf lieue here dyn ewige troest. 
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Des vaders kraft, des sones kunst 
des heilige geestes gude gunst 
heb lof eer en weerdicheit 

in synre heiliger dreiuoldicheit 


ame, 


3.—Horae Belgicae, X, No. 113.’ 


Cryste du byste licht ef dach, 

voer di sich nymant verbergé en mach 
een licht van licht men di verstaet 
een solich licht gi ons verclaert. 


Ick bidde di, hilige here di, 

in deser nacht behoede my, 

in di soe sy die ruste myn, 

laet ons desen nacht in vredé syn! 


Verdryft des swaren slapes vryst, 
geeft ons te ontgaé des viandes lyst, 
dat vleysche dat suver en reyne sy, 
so stae wy sware sorgen vry! 


Nu slapet oghe sonder leyt, 

dat herte waket in stedicheit, 
bescherme ons godes rechter hant, 
v'loest ons van d*sonden bant ! 


Beschermer alre kerstenheit, 

din hulpe sterck sy ons bereyt, 
nv helpet ons here vt alre noet 
doer din hilighe wyf woden roet ! 


Ghedencke here der swaere tyt 

die in den liue geuangen licht,? 

der zielen die du heueste verloest, 

der geuet, lieue here, uwen ewigen troest, 


Des vaders cracht, des sones list,’ 

des hiligen gheestes gued’ gonst 

hebt lof en eer en weerdicheit 

door dyn onghemeté ewichheit! 
Amen. 


1 The published version has been compared and corrected by means of a 
transcript made directly from the MS by Prof. Collitz. Hoffmann expanded 
al] contractions and made several changes in spelling. 

Hor. Belg. 3 Ibid. canst. 


1 Read 


nu gaa,” 
3Jostes micht. 
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4.—Amalie van Cleve. 


Christe du byst dach vnd dat l¥cht, 
vur dyr en ys verborgen nycht, 

dyns vaders licht vnd clair gelantz 
leer, vns den wech der wairheit gantz. 


Wyr bydden hyllige here, dich 

jn dieser nacht, behuede mich 

yn dir so sy die raiste myn, 

lais vns diese nacht jn vreden syn. 


Verdryff des swaren slaiffes frjst, 

dat vns nyet bedriege des vyantz byst,! 
dat dat fleysch yn duegden reyne sey, 
so staent wyr van swaeren siinden fry. 


Nu slaeffet ougen sonder leydt 

nw wach du hertz yn stedicheit, 

vnd beschyrme vns godes rechte hant ; 
vnd verloiss vns van der siinden bandt. 


Beschirmer aller Christenheit, 

dyn hiilpe starke sy vns berejyt, 

nw helff vns here vys aller noyt, 
durch dyne hylge fiinf wonden roit. 


Gedenck lieff* here der swaerer tzyt, 

der pynen die an dym lyffe vergangen ys,? 
desen die dw hais verloist, 

den gyff lieff here dynen ewygen troist. 


Des vaders krafft vnd sones kunst, 

des hylgen Geistes goide, gunst, 

nw haue loff ere und wirdichheit, 

der hoigeloyffte hylge Dryueldicheit. 
Amen. 


5-—Werden Song-book. 


Christe du bust dach ende licht. 

voer dy en is verborgen niet,® 

du bust des vaders lichte glans, 

leer ons den wech daer waerheit gans. 


* This curious rendering appears to have been perpetuated through a misun- 
derstanding in Brandt’s Danish Psalm-book, p.116: “I dette suare Legeme vi 
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Wy bidden, heilige here, dy, 

in deser nacht behuede my, 

yn dy so sy die roste myn, 

laet ons dese nacht in vrede sijn. 


Verdriff des swaren slapes vrist, 

dat ons niet en bedrijge des viants list, 
geeft, dat ons vleysch in tuchten reyne sy, 
so staen wy van allen sunden vrij. 


Nu slape, oghe, all sonder leit 

end waecke, herte, yn stedicheit, 

nu bescherm ons godes rechterhant 

end behoede ons voer hoeftsunden bant. 


Beschermer all der cristenheit, 
dyn hulpe sterck sy ons bereit, 
nu help ons here uut alre noit 
doer dyne heilige vijf wonden roit. 


Gedencke, here, der swaerre tijt 
daer aen die ziell gevangen lijdt, 
die zielen, die du heves verloost, 
den gevet, heer, dynen ewigen troist. 


6.—Flemish Prayer-book. 


Criste die bist dach ende licht 

voer dy canmen verberghen nicht 

O vaderlike clare glatz 

du weets den wech der waerheit gantz. 


Wy bidden heilighe here di 

in desen nacht behoede mi 

in die so sy die ruste myn 

laet mi desen nacht rustelyc syn. 


Verdryft des swares slapes frist 

dat mi niet en bedrieghe des viants list 
dat vleys hem niet ghehoorsam sy 

so stae ic wt allen sonden vry. 


Nu slapet oghé sonder leit 

nu waec du hert in ghestedicheit 

nu bescherme godes rechter hand 

dyn knecht die di moet syn wel bekant. 


Beschermer alder cristenheit 
dy sterc tzoe hulpe sy mi bereit 
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nu hulpt mi god wt alder noot 
doer dy vyf heilighe wonden root. 


Ghedenc lief heere der swarer tyt 
die ons in die leden beuanghen leyt 
die zielen die du heests verloost 

den ghif hen allen dinen troost 


Des vaders lof, des sonens gunst 
god heilighe gheest moet hebben lof 
en eere ende eerwerdicheit 

dorch syn heilighe driuoldicheit. 
Amen, 


1. W’. II, No. 564.—This version is taken as the starting-point 
because, according to Wackernagel, it may be assigned a some- 
what earlier MS date than can be positively asserted for the 
others. Does it, therefore, represent the original form of the 
others’ or is it a translation from another dialect ? 

St. 1, 1. 2: vor deme syk kan vorborghen nicht. Cf. An. v. K., 
W. S. B., and Am. v. Cl. zs verborgé, ~s verborgen, where the 
participle is correctly used. Either the scribe is entirely respon- 
sible for the mistake here or he may have had before him some 
such version as any of those cited and have made a slight change 
in it. 

St. 1, ll. 3, 4: glans: ghantz. Liibben’: ‘ Bemerkenswert ist 
die Verbindung -zs (m.h.d. mz). Sie findet sich in dans, kans(e), 
krans, swans, glans, gans; man sollte hier unverschobenes 7 
erwarten; dass hier s statt ¢ steht hat wohl darin seinen Grund 
dass sie ganz oder halb Fremdworter sind... Gdlans® (splendi- 
dus) ist ganz ungebrauchlich, ich weiss es nur einmal zu belegen; 
es ist deshalb kaum anzufiihren, gavzs dagegen ist sehr iiblich.” * 
Here, however, we find the word g/ans, which, on the authority 
of Liibben and the lexicon, we must conclude would not have 
been used by a Low-German composer.’ But it has been pre- 
served here because of the rhyme, and that, too, in a character- 
istic form; while, on the other hand, the word which rhymes with 


1V. W?. III, No. 1076. *L., $35. 
*Sch. L. give glans, adj. glinzend, but do not give the word as a substantive. 
*Sch. L., vol. II, p. 11, give but two examples of the word in this form; the 
others are all with z, as in this version. 

5In Old Saxon we have glimo ‘glanz’ and fiomo ‘strahl’; v. Gallee, Alts. 
Grammatik, $194. 
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it we find in the form most common in Low German—that is, 
with 2 and with a L.G. ¢ thrust in. 

St. 2, 1. 2: In dy so sy die rouwe myn. Cf. An. v. K., Hor. 
Belg., W.S. B., Fl. P. B. vuste, roste; Am.v. Cl. vaiste. Both 
youwe' and reste’ (raste, roste) were known to the Low German 
as well as to the High German, while in the Netherlands there 
was but the one word veste, ruste; rouwe there meaning pain. 
Had the form veste been the original form, the L. German would 
have had no linguistic reason for changing ; had it been vouvwie, 
the retention of the word in the Netherlands would have been 
impossible without a change of meaning. 

St. 2,4: de nacht delat in vreden syn. de nacht de is certainly 
not a form which a translator would use to give the meaning of 
guietam noctem tribue; furthermore, the tautology is awkward 
and senseless, and Jeads us to ask whether the scribe would have 
made such a blunder had he thoroughly understood the version 
from which he was copying. . 

St. 3,1: verdryfdeswere in slapes vryst. Schiller and Liibben® 
give swere, fem. : schwere, kummer; the line, according to this, 
would read: ‘remove heaviness in time of sleep.’ This is a 
possible meaning, but when taken in connection with the following 
line, ‘‘Dat uns nicht bedreghe des duvels lyst,” it immediately 
becomes clear that this meaning is not suitable. Comparing, 
further, the Latin “‘ne gravis somnus irruat,” or some such form 
as An. v. K.: “‘verdriff, here, des swaeré slaps vryst,” or Hor. 
Belg.: “verdrijft des swaren slapes vryst,” we see how incorrect 
the L.G. is and how easily it might have arisen through a mis- 
reading or a misunderstanding ; that is, de swere in slapes<des 
swaren slapes. But it could not have come from a version having 
des swares slapes or swarer slatffes, as in F1. P. B. or Am. v. Cl. 

St. 4, 2: nu wake, hert, in soticheyt. All the other versions 
have stedicheit or ghestedicheit, which, unquestionably, gives a 
better meaning to the sentence and one more in accordance with 
the other petitions. 

St. 4, 3: Bescherme my godes vorder hant. All the N. 
German versions down to modern times have the masculine form 
as opposed to the S. German feminine, which is the correct form. 
This northern usage, which is not recorded in Sch. L., does not 
seem peculiar to any locality. It should be remarked that this is 


1Sch. L., vol. III, p. 515. Ibid., p. 469. 3 Tbid., vol. IV, p. 491. 
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the only version that has vorder hant, a perfectly possible word 
in O.D. and L.Rh., where, however, we find rechter hand, corres- 
ponding to the S. Ger. rechte hand. 

St. 4,4: unde thee my in der mynnen bant. An. v. K. is the 
only other one of this group having a form anything like this: 
En trecke ons in synne mynen bat. Cf. Hor. Belg., Am. v. Cl., 
and the S. Germ. versions: verloost ons van der sonden bant. 
W'. 564 and An. v. K. give a meaning somewhat nearer to that 
of the Latin original. If we take into consideration the corres- 
pondence of Hor. Belg. and Am. v. Cl. with the S. German 
versions, it would seem that some such versions as theirs stood 
in the original. But it may well be that at least one of the N. 
Ger. scribes, who perhaps had the Latin hymn before him, 
changed this line to bring it nearer the Latin, at the same time 
preserving the rhyme of the German copy. 

St. 5,4: dorch dyne hilghen uns wunden rot. Cf. An. v. K.: 
En drucke dyn heilige vyf wonden roet; Hor. Belg.: doer 
din hilighe wyf widen roet. W.S. B. and Fl. P. B. and the 
S. Ger. versions agree substantially with Hor. Belg. What was 
the cause of such a different form in W*. 564? This form of 
adjuration, though not very frequent, is found in other documents, 
but not in any line that resembles W’. 564. Moreover, this 
sentence as it stands scarcely offers a good meaning. While it is 
not clear how forms in vyf, ftinf could have entered into versions 
which show no such scribal errors as are found in W’. 564 unless 
they had been contained in the original, on the other hand, 
carelessness or a misreading on the part of the scribe of W’. 564 
might have caused the change in the latter case. 

St. 3, 2: ... duvels list, with which An. v. K. agrees. Cf. 
Hor. Belg.: ... viandes list; so all the other N. and S. Ger. 
versions. Both viand and duvel, fiant and teufel were used inter- 
changeably in M.H.G., O.D., and L.Rh., and had duvel—teufe/ 
stood in the original, there was no reason why it should not have 
been retained in these versions. On the contrary, the word 
viand was not in common use in L.Ger.,’ which would be a 
reason for the duvel here. 

From the mistakes made by the scribe of this version we may 
fairly conclude that he was copying from a dialect slightly 
different from his own and one not thoroughly understood by 


1Cf. Sch. L., vol. V, p. 250. 
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him, and that he did not hesitate to supply better known for less 
known words. As tothe probable form of the original version, 
we learn that, presumably, it had the rhyme g/aus : gans, viand 
instead of duvel, and vyf (ftinf) wunden rot. 


2. Anna von Kodln.—Bolte’ tells us he surmises from the 
contents of the song-book in which our hymn is found that Anna 
v. Koln was a beguin or nun who lived in the Lower Rhine 
district about the beginning of the 16th century. The hymn 
occurs in fol. 133°, and according to Bolte “die blatter 129*-134” 
sind der schrift nach der dlteste bestandtheil der sammlung und 
bildeten offenbar im 15ten Jahrhundert noch den anfang eines 
besondern biichleins.” The language corresponds to that of 
Cologne—that is, it is Low Rhenish or Middle Frankish, which 
on one side was influenced by the language of the Netherlands, 
on the other by Low German and to a certain extent also by 
High German.” Our effort will be to find out in this hymn, if 
possible, which had the greater influence; that is, from what 
source this version was derived. 

St. 1, 1. 1: Cristus du bust dach efi licht. dxs¢ is a form which 
does not appear in the pure speech of the Netherlands, nor does 
it appear to be common in the dialect of Cologne’*; on the other 
hand, it is the usual Low German form. 

St. 1, 3, 4: 

du vaderlicke lichtes glans 
leer ons den wech dér waerheit gans. 


Here again we find the word g/ams, as in W’. II 564, and coupled 
with the very form gazs, which we might have expected but did 
not find in the L.Ger. Though we have the authority of both 
dictionary and grammar to the effect that g/azs is a word which 
does not occur in L.Ger., yet we find it in a play on the Resur- 
rection which, according to Mone,‘ is of Low-Rhenish origin. 
For example, 1. 455 f., g/ans: dans. Gans does not appear in 


1Zfd. Ph. 21, p. 129. The book did not originally belong to An. v. K. 

? High German influence is seen especially in the use of z for ¢; ex. in Kéln. 
Mundart, in Die deutschen Mundarten, 1. Jahrgang, p. 176, 20; p. 177, 2é¢; p. 
178, kerz. Braune, Zfd. Ph. IV, p. 287: ‘Das kélnisch-niederrheinisch ist 
eine niederdeutsche mundart deren tenues aber mit einigen bestimmten 
ausnahmen die hochdeutsche verschiebung erlitten haben.” 

3 Die dt. Mundarten, 1. Jahrgang, p. 182, du dis; p. 210, du endis, etc. 

* Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, II, p. 303. 
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rhyme, but is found in the midst of 1. 402: “er wil dy gans 
bedrighen.” In the same song-book from which this hymn is 
taken’ are found, No. 13,1. 7 f., krans. The presence of 
these words in L. Rh. is thus definitely proved by these examples 
taken in connection with others to be given later. The use of 
the imp. in the last line should be noticed as a stronger form and 
one nearer the Latin than is the L.Ger. form. 

St. 2,2: behuedemy. The form in the Netherlands is dehoede,’ 
and here we have the L.Ger. form. 

St. 4, 2: nu waket hert on stedicheit. An. v. K. may possibly 
have on for an older az, or the change may be analogous to O.D. 
begonnen—beghinnem.® More remarkable is the use of the imp. 
plu. where the others—Hor. Belg. excepted—have the singular.‘ 
The scribe in Hor. Belg. may have derived his form from such a 
one as An. v. K. through a recognition of the strained use of the 
plural in such a context. 

St. 4, 3: nu bescherm ons gads recht* hant. In gads we have 
a well-recognized L.Ger. form which in the 15th century stood 
side by side with god, while in the 16th the latter was almost 
entirely supplanted by the former. Gaffender® has remarked 
that not only did the change of 0 to a spread all over Low Ger. 
territory with the exception of the southern portion, but “sie 
erscheint auch in dem nordlichen Teil des Reinprovinz, wahrend 
das eigentliche Westfalen davon frei blieb.”*® Cf. with this go# in 
st. 5, 3, which is both a H. and a L. German form, but does not 
appear to be found in the Netherlands.’ 

St. 6, 1, 2: 


tyt 
die an dem lieue geuangé leget. 


The contraction of leit</eget does not seem to have been a usual 
one either in the Netherland speech® or in L.German.’ The 


1Zfd. Ph. 21, p. 156. 2 Frk., $75. 3Ibid., §58. 

*Unless the verb is taken as part of an address to the Deity, with /ert as 
accusative ; but, on the other hand, God is throughout addressed in the singular. 

5Jhrb. 19, p. 132. 

From an examination of several L.Ger. as well as L.Rh. texts it would 
seem that the forms in @ were confined to the oblique cases. 

™Frk., §92: “ Tonende Laute werden im Auslaut der Silbe oder wenn ein 
noch zur selben Silbe gehériger Konsonant folgt, tonlos, daher Medien zu 


Tenues... Nur in god‘Gott’ hat mann sich allgemein gescheut, eine alte 
hergebrachte Schreibung auszutasten.” 
8Ibid., $40, p. 56. 
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scribe must have had before him a contracted form which was 
not familiar to him or which might have seemed ambiguous, and 
have put in its place, regardless of rhyme, the full form which he 
considered it to represent. But in doing so he made use of a 
form which is not found in L.Ger., for the double forms /iggen, 
leggen appear only in O.D. 

In its doxology An. v. K. stands between W’. II 564 and Hor. 
Belg. on the one hand, and the FI. P. B. on the other, inclining 
rather to the former. 

We should judge from this examination that the scribe, a man 
of L.Rh., O.D. origin, as proved by the use of the word /eged, 
had before him, if not a L.Ger. version, one, at least, belonging 
to a region farther north than Cologne and closer to W’. 564 than 
to the other L.Rh., O.D. versions. This is shown not only by 
certain dialectic peculiarities, which might be accounted for other- 
wise in L.Rh., but also by turns of expression which are common 
to these two alone. 


3. Horae Belgicae, 113.—In the first stanza of Hor. Belg. we 
find so complete a change from all the other versions with which 
it otherwise more or less perfectly agrees, that there is nothing to 
compare it with. It preserves in the first line the order of words 
found in the Latin texts and the German types II and III at the 
same time that it holds to the rhyme of the group to which it 
belongs. In order that it might do both, the form of the second 
line had to be changed, although the sense is preserved. The 
next two lines suffer a still greater change from the typical 
German version, but stand nearer the Latin. It would seem that 
the scribe had this stanza of the Latin hymn either before him or 
in his memory, and that he also had by him a copy of a N.Ger. 
version. Where the two most radically differed he changed his 
German copy to agree more nearly with the Latin. But as the 
further changes which he made are noi in the direction of greater 
conformity to the Latin text, we may infer that he was not 
acquainted with more than the first stanza. 

St. 1, 1: dzste. This form with z was not common to the whole 
Netherlands, but was peculiar to Brabant and Holland.’ The e 
was probably caused by assimilation of dist de Licht.’ 

St. 3,2. In verdrijft and gheeft, as well as in helpel, st. 5, 3, 
and in ghevet, st. 6, 4, we have the plu. imp. where the other 


1V, Frk., $169. 2 Ibid., §§111-12. 
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versions—F]. P. B. excepted—use the sg. Inso doing it shows 
a greater conformity to O.D. usage.’ 

St. 3, 3: dat vleische dat suver en reyne sy. We have here 
not only the useless repetition of dat—dat, but also a form which 
accords only with that of An. v. K. saver and kuys (cuusch) are 
interchangeable words, and we have already seen this scribe use 
his own judgment within certain limits. It does not seem 
probable that two scribes working independently would have hit 
upon a form so nearly alike as these two did, and yet it does not 
look like a form from which the others might have been derived. 
It would rather appear that the basic form was that with which 
three of the N.Germ. and all of the S.Germ. versions accord, viz. 
“uns vlesch in tuchten reyne sy.” The three which do not agree 
with this—Hor. Belg., An. v. K., and Fl. P. B.—are more easily 
deducible from it than it from any of their forms. 

St. 4, 4: v'loest ons van d* sonden bant. Here again Hor. 
Belg. stands with the L.Ger. versions. 

St. 5, 1: Beschermer alre kerstenheit. This is the only one of 
the Netherland versions having the form proper to the Nether- 
lands; indeed, according to Frank it is the only form which is 
found in L.Frankish.2 The reason probably is that of all the 


versions it seems to be most free from foreign influence. 
St. 6, 


Ghedencke here der swaere tyt 
die in den liue geuangen licht. 


Hoffmann changed this last word to /ez# in order to better the 
rhyme, although, as /ey#, st. 4, 1, is found rhyming with stedzchezt, 
he cannot be said to have accomplished his purpose. Even if, 
with Braune,® we assume a different pronunciation for /ez?, that 
would not afford a good rhyme. But this subject will be discussed 
further on. 

St.7. The first three lines of the doxology correspond exactly, 
the omission of one ende excepted, with the same lines in An. v. 
K. But it is to be observed that, though they correspond so 
closely, Hor. Belg. makes use of the Netherland forms of the 
words; for example, cvacht and gonst, where An. v. K. uses 
almost exclusively the H. or L. German forms. 


1 Wackernagel, Bibliographie zur Geschichte des dt. Kirchenlieds, Frankfort 
a. M., 1855, p. 498: “ Die niederlandische Sprache redet Gott in der zweiten 
Person Pluralis an.” 


*Frk., §106. 3Zfd. Ph. IV, p. 273; cf. Frk., $26. 
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We may infer from the foregoing examination—rst, that the 
copyist allowed himself a certain freedom in changing words and 
even lines; that the changes in the last two lines of the first 
stanza were probably caused by his recollection of the Latin 
lines; and that the change in the first two lines was brought 
about by this cause, working either with the fact that the form 
nicht was strange to him or that zez¢ presented a difficulty in the 
way of rhyme. Probably it was the former. 2d, that in such 
forms as kerstenheit, cracht, licht (for /eget) and gonst, Hor. Belg. 
stands equally apart from High and from Low German influence. 
This, taken in connection with the word Jdzste and the way of 
addressing the Deity, is in favor of a place removed from the 
border as the home of the transcriber. It argues also for a copy 
which was, in part at least, uninfluenced by the border dialect. 


4. Amalie v. Cleve.—This version has no peculiarities which 
may not as well be treated under the following heads. 


5. Werdener Song-book.—Franz Jostes, who has given an 
account of this song-book,’ informs us that it consists of three 
several parts, written by three several hands. ‘Der erste Teil, 
der geistliche Lieder enthalt... ist von einer alteren Hand auf- 
gezeichnet; die Schreibweise ist noch ganz die des XV. Jahr- 
hunderts, wodurch jedoch nicht ausgeschlossen ist, dass die 
Niederschrift im Anfang des folgenden durch einen 4lteren 
Schreiber statt fand... Ob die vorliegende Sammlung in Wer- 
den veranstalten ist, lasst sich nicht mit Bestimmtheit behaupten ; 
so viel lasst sich nur sagen, dass der Sammler selbst von der 
westfalisch. ndrrh. Grenze geburtig war und zwar wol aus einer 
Gegend westlich von Werden. Er hat den Dialect nicht gleich- 
massig geandert; man sieht dass nicht alles einer Vorlage ent- 
nommen ist, manches mag auch aus dem Gediachiniss aufge- 
zeichnet sein.” 

As might be expected from their probable starting-points, this 
version and that of An. v. K. stand very near together. For 
example, it has the same rhyme of /iché : nie?” in the first stanza, 
and glans : gans,’ both of which must be considered O.D., L.Rhen. 
Also in the use of the pronouns and of the imperatives it is like 


1Jhrb. XIV (1889), p. 62. The hymn is No. 22. 
2 Jostes changes this to micht. 
5 In the Song-book there is another case of gans : glans, No. 2, st. 3. 
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An. v. K. Inst. 4 the singular of the verb and noun, zz s/ape, 
oghe, is to be noticed. This is the only version that has such a 
form, and seems therefore to stand half-way between the other 
versions and that of Hor. Belg. with its 2u slapet oghe. Such of 
the other characteristics as have not already been touched upon 
in the foregoing can best be treated in the next section. 

This is the only version of all the set which has no doxology, 
though it is not necessarily older on that account. It seems, 
indeed, to represent a stage between An. v. K. and Hor. Belg., 
showing many of the Rhenish peculiarities of the former, and 
leading the way to some of the O.D. peculiarities of the latter. 


6. The Flemish Prayer-book.—In the Prayer-book this hymn 
stands with the superscription Ex is goet sanons eer ghi gaet slapé 
gelesé. It seems to be the only hymn of the group bearing this 
inscription, which, in slightly differing forms, is found over the 
Ghent prose rendering of the hymn and over that attributed to 
the Monk of Salzburg. 

St. 1, 1: Christe die bist dach end licht. The form die was 
used in the Netherlands for the relative pronoun as well as for 
the article and demonstrative pronoun.’ It is an important 
element in estimating the relative place of this version, that it is 
the only one to make use of the pronoun corresponding to the 
Latin guz, instead of the relative and the personal pronoun, or 
the personal pronoun alone, which are found in the other versions. 
Hoffmann,’ as has already been mentioned, gives a stanza from 
the Strasburg Hortulus Animae of 1500 which begins ‘Christe 
der bist liecht und tag.” This translation, as far as may be 
judged from one stanza, belongs to Group II, and with the FI. 
P. B. version makes up the two out of all the metrical versions— 
Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, and German—which have observed this 
stricter form of translation. But the der of the Hortulus may be 
explained by the seeming dependence of this version upon the 
interlinear translation of the 12th century; on the other hand, the 
die of the Fl. P. B. seems explicable on no other ground than 
that of a closer dependence upon a careful translation of the 
Latin, or of a revision by means of the Latin itself. 


St. 1, 2: 
licht. 


voer dy canmen verborghen nicht. 


1 Frk., §229 4. 2 Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenlieds, p. 269. 
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Cf. W’. 564, dicht: nicht; Am. v. Cl., Licht: nycht; An. v. K,, 
W. S. B., dicht: niet. Here we have two cases of dicht: niet, and 
three of /icht: nicht; the Hor. Belg., as will be remembered, 
having a form which cannot be compared with any of the above. 
What is the explanation of these different rhymes? 

When we compare W’. II 564 with the FI. P. B., it might seem 
as if the L.German could stand sponsor for the original version. 
But the mistakes in the L.Ger., which would have been almost 
impossible had the scribe been copying from a version in his own 
dialect, but which “beim Uebersetzen aus einer Mundart in der 
andern um so haufiger vorkommt je verwandter die Mundarten 
sind,” put this out of the question. To this we may add the 
further objection that in Fl. P. B., st. 5, 2, we find the word ¢z0e 
‘to,’ which does not occur elsewhere in the Prayer-book, but 
points to this form in the copy. But both the forms /écht and 
nicht are possible in H.Ger. and are found in Am. v. Cl., which 
was written at a time when Middle Frankish was greatly influ- 
enced by H.German. Did the hymn then originate in H.German 
territory ? 

Set 8) of this group contains versions belonging to the South, 
and if the original version was in the H.Ger. dialect, we should 
expect these versions to be free from characteristics peculiar to 
the North. But.such is not the case; on the contrary, we find 
throughout all the various copies of the set a rhyme which was 
impossible in H.Ger., and which betrays beyond question the 
N. Ger., or more exactly the L.Rh. or O.D. origin of these 
versions. In st. 2, 1. 2 we find kraft: machi; but only in the 
O.D.-L.Rh. forms kvacht : nacht would this have given a perfect 
rhyme, consequently we are forced to assume that H.Ger. was 
not the dialect of the originai version. Where, then, did /icht : 
nicht originate ? 

While in O.D. ch before ¢ was usually preserved, it was 
dropped in the L.Rh. territory, particularly in the district in the 
immediate neighborhood of Cologne. This is especially true, 
according to Braune,’ “nach langen vocalen und consonanten, /e7¢ 
(= mnl. leicht), desat (= hd. besuoht), sofe, u.s. w., aber mn. 
sochte. In den denkmalern aus dem KOlnischen des XIII. jhrh. 
ist das & geschwunden. Hagen reimt ganz gewOhnlich leit 
(licht) : neit, vorten : porten.” Braune gives seven examples of 


1 Mone, Schauspiele des M. A., II, p. 3. * Zfd. Ph. IV, p. 280. 
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the former found in Veldeke’s Eneide. But other examples of 
the dropping of ch before ¢ are found in L.Rh. 

In an Easter play pubiished by Zacher,’ which he calls ‘ Mittel- 
niederlandisch,’ but concerning which Braune’? remarks: ‘Das 
eben verOffentlichte ‘mittelniederlandische osterspiel’ ist weder 
mittelnl. noch mastrichtisch, sondern tragt ganz die characteristica 
des kOlnisch-nderrh, dialects,” we find the following: 1. 546 f., 
gesait (=O.D. gesacht) : matt (macht); |. 326 f., nait: cracht*; 
1401 f., drazt (drach?) : nait*; 1. 1066, wait: gesait; 1. 242 f., 
reithe ; geslete (geschlecht); \. 376, lithe: richte.” Mone,® in a 
play of the Resurrection, which he asserts to have been written 
in the Rhine valley, perhaps not far from Trier, gives two 
examples: 1. 1410 f., hast: machst; |. 1888 f., schuch: zu, which 
he says ‘“‘k6nnen nur durch ausfall des ch reimen.” 

But while almost every L.Rh. poem gives some examples of 
this kind, which undoubtedly show the main tendency of that 
dialect, might we not expect that, in a dialect of such mixed 
forms, even in poems of undoubted L.Rh. or Cologne origin and 
not traceable to H.Ger. influences apart from those exerted on 
the dialect as a whole, we should find exainples of the opposite 
kind as well, mixed, perhaps, with the more usual forms? 

In the Katharinen Passie’ we find, ll. 61 f., 159 f, nicht: plicht; 
1. 340, licht: nicht, beside 1.159, méet: plicht; |. 69, niet: strift; 
l. 139 ff., niet: neit: niet; 1. 252, tet: niet. In Barbaren 
Passie,* 1. 145, micht: Gesicht; 1. 299, nzet: antlit. In the Doro- 
thean Passie,® 1. 96, wicht: nicht; 1. 212, plichte: ichte; 1. 246, 
nicht: geschicht. \n the ‘Kranz der Gotlicher Liefden,’” 1. 85, 
suicht : nicht; \. 111, nicht: sicht; 1.73, dreit: overlecht. In the 
next poem, ‘Anselmus Boich,’” of which Schade remarks “es ist 
ein niderrheinisches und zwar tief unten am niderrhein zu hause. 
Es hat schon eine starke farbung niderlandisches an sich. Die 
relme sind um eben dieses scharferen geprages willen fiir die 
kenntniss des niderrheinischen idioms lehrreicher als die der 
ubrigen gedichte,” we find nichi : bericht, ll. 279, 507, 599, 625, 
859, 1008; icht: bericht, ll. 165, 769, 1157; nicht: gericht, |. 860; 


1Zfd. A. II, p. 302 ff. *Zfd. Ph. IV, p. 251. 

3 Zacher, in a note, remarks “ nacht : kracht.” 

* This Zacher did not emend. 5Z. in a note dihte : rihte. 
6 Schauspiele d. M. A., II, p. 177. 70. Schade, p. 104 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 52 ff. 9 Tbid., p. 6 ff. 

10 Ibid., p. 225 ff. 11 Tbid., p. 240 ff. 
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niet : bericht, |. 33; niet: geschett, |. 761 (cf. brief : dretf, 1. 1103). 
Within the sentence in this poem as in the others, mze¢ is used 
exclusively. Inthe poem of St. Ursula,’ while there are several 
examples of such rhymes as geschiet : niet, 1. 337, nicht is not 
found. However, enough examples have been given to prove 
that in this portion of the L.Rh. territory zicht: licht were 
possible forms as well as /ezt : mezt. We shall see further on how 
this dialect accords with the original. 

St. 1, 3. 4: glantz: gantz. These words, which either could 
not be found in L.Ger. or were very unusual there, appear in the 
poems just mentioned. St. Ursula, |. 333, g/anz: hanz; ‘Der 
Kranz der Gotlicher Liefden,’ 1. 93, kvanz : danz; |. 153, ganz. 
Further, in a play on the Resurrection’ written on the Lower 
Rhine, we have, |. 455, g/azs : dans; and in |. 402, er wil dy gans 
bedrighen. In O.D., especially in the later periods of the 
language, z and s are used interchangeably ; /s is also found for s, 
though usually in words from foreign sources.’ It is probable 
that, as we have ¢zuo for the usual O.D. ¢o through the influence 
of the version that the copyist had before him, so here we have 
the same spelling through the same influence. The further 
changes in l. 3 seem explicable on no other ground than that of 
taste, for it does not approach nearer to the Latin forms, nor 
because of lack of similar forms, can we say that it is nearer the 
original. 

St. 2, 1: Wy bidden heilighe here di. Only in one other 
place, st. 6, 2, where the singular would have given a form of 
expression not so good, does the writer of the version make use 
of any other than the first person singular, When this form 
became necessary because of the rhyme (st. 2, 2) he adheres to 
it, whereas all the other versions change from one to the other 
with seeming indifference. 

St. 3, 3: dat vleys hem niet ghehoorsam sy. Cf. W*. II 564 
or Hor. Belg. Here, as in the first line, the Fl. P. B. seems to 
have followed a more careful copy or else it was corrected by the 
scribe from the Latin itself, zec caro tlli consentiat. 

St. 6, 1. 2: 


Gedenc lief heere der swarer tyt 
die ons in die leden bewangen leyt. 


Compare W’. II 564, tyd: yt; An.v. K., tyt: leget; W.S. B., 


3 Frk., §126. 


10. Sch., p. 164 ff. 2 Mone, Schauspiel, p. 47 ff. 
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tijt: lijdt; Hor. Belg., tyt: dicht; Am. v. Cl., vergangen js. 
We have here two very different words represented in the same 
rhyme: which was the original ? 

In W’. 564 /y¢ may be a contraction for Hide?’ or /eget,’ in which 
latter case it would be short. But according to Mone,’ rhymes 
between long and short vowels were allowed even in the best 
times of Old German poetry. That just such a rhyme as this 
was not unknown in L.German may be seen from the following : 


unde an dy al unse hulpe lyt ; 
help uns, jincvrouwe, an der tyd.* 


Moreover, the contraction for Zidef in L.Germ., as in O.D., is 
more frequently written /eed, lede*®; while, aside from this con- 
sideration, yt</liget gives a better meaning here. Whatever the 
version before the scribe of An. v. K., there can be no question 
that he uses the word /egghen, the contracted forms in the 3d 
pers. sg. seeming to be more frequent in later than in earlier 
L.Rh., where the two were used indiscriminately. We have 
already spoken of this scribe’s sacrificing rhyme for the sake of 
clearness. 

Turning to Hor. Belg. we find “cht resting upon the same 
reading or misunderstanding as that found in An. v. K.—that is, 
that it must come from Zigghet.® The tendency of the Cologne 
L.Rh. to drop the ch before ¢ has been already discussed. Judging 
by examples taken from poems which do not show any marks of 
having been written first in another dialect, it would seem that 
spelling, at least in the neighborhood of Cologne, did not always 
conform to pronunciation. For instance, there are a number of 
cases in the Sacred Poems already referred to of the rhyme 
kraft : nacht, and such like, where the spelling vacht was 
perfectly possible, and, moreover, represented the unvarying 
pronunciation; probably for that very reason the orthography 
made less difference.’ Cf. St. Ursula, 1. 285, kraft: nacht; Mar- 
ghareten Passie, 1. 397, macht: kraft; Sibillen Boich,® 1. 133, 
kraft: macht; |. 463, jaget : paffschaft; Anselmus Boich, 1. 961, 
verzacht : maget; Barbaren Passie, 195, gesacht maget; 1. 279, 


Liibben, Jellinghaus, Westfalische Grammatik, §228. 

*L., §54. On the other hand, v. L., $40; Jellinghaus, §254. 

> Mone, Schauspiele, II, p. 179. *V. Sch. L., vol. II, p. 6917. 
5 Ibid., p. 688. 6 Frk., $$93, 129. 

TIbid., $41. 80. Sch., p. 164 ff. 
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maghet: jaget. From these examples, might we not assume 
that, regardless of its spelling, cht in Hor. Belg. rhymes well 
with ¢y/?? 

In O.D. the contraction for Zdet was Let: Beatrijs,’ 1. 233, 
ghescaet : leet; Maerlant’s Disputacie,® 1. 238, Jeet: leet; Karl,* 
1. 106, leet: dbrze¢t. On the other hand, /ighet>/ezt In regard 
to O.D. ez, of whatever origin, Braune has already been referred 
to under the discussion of Hor. Belg., and in neither place can 
we consider the rhyme a good one. 

In W.S. B. we undoubtedly have /ijdt</lidet® from liden ‘to 
suffer.’ This not only rhymes perfectly with ‘7d, but the two 
lines make much better sense than the other couplets which have 
been considered. The better meaning, however, does not lie in 
the verb alone; the rest of the line also is different: ‘‘daeran die 
ziell gewangen lijdt.” Place beside this Am. v. Cl.: “der pynen 
die an dyn lyffe vergangen ys.” How did the scribe come by 
such a form, which not only destroys the rhyme, but gives a very 
different line from those in the rest of the hymn? According to 
Frank,’ Aiden = gehen, vorbeigehen as well as erdulden, leiden, 
and it is to this word, or to the misunderstanding of a syncopated 
form of the word, that we must go back for so extraordinary a 
form as vergangen js. Was Jijat, then, the original word of the 
parent version? 

The S. Ger. versions have®: 


Gedencke, herre, der schwerer zeyt 
damit der leyb gefangen leyt. 


There can be no serious question of the preterite here, which 
would be the tense if Jeyt<iiden. The contraction for eget is /it, 
and neither Miiller and Zarncke® nor Lexer” give any example of 
lit—leit, The 3d pers. sg. indic. of igen, liget, seems, however, 
to have had a twofold development—on the one hand to /g#, and 
through it to Modern German /ieg¢; on the other hand to Ji, 
from which, by the analogy of z7¢—zezt, we may assume /i/—/eit, 
especially in a time of transition such as that in which this hymn 
was written in S. Germany. That the form was not carried down 
into Mod.Ger. is nothing against it. 


1Frk., $41. Ibid., p. 188. Tbid., p. 174. 
* Zfd. A. I, p. 97. 5 Frk., §r10. 
® Cf. Katharinen Passie, 1. 514 f.: d¢2 up den berch dae si Lit : zit. 

7 Frk., Glossar, p. 247. 8 W!,, No. 270. 


9 Miller u. Zarncke, Mhd. Worterbuch. 10 Lexer, Mhd. Wé6rterbuch. 
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The weight of evidence then seems to be in favor of /eit, icht< 
ligghen rather than /ijt</iden. As evidence in the same direc- 
tion may be taken the changes which were made in Am. v. Cl.; 
these changes also point to the conclusion that the line in W. S. B. 
was changed and does not represent the norm. Whether the 
changes were the independent efforts of two scribes to better the 
line, or whether Am. v. Cl. was based upon a version similar to 
that of W. S. B., the evidence is not sufficient to determine 
definitely, but the latter seems the more probable. 

Which of the L.Rh. forms, Zez¢ or /icht, represents the original, 
it is impossible to say. Such a rhyme as 27#/: /eit is found in 
L.Rh. Speaking of Veldecke’s dialect, Braune’ remarks: “Be- 
merkenswert ist auch der reim avéde7zt : zit, Eneide, 1. 91, 39, den 
man nicht ohne weiteres verwerfen darf.... Wir haben es eben 
hier mit einem ungenauen reime zwischen ez und 7 zu tun, deren 
laut sich ja sehr nahe stand. Auch gibt es dazu analogen aus 
dem ndrrh., namlich Marienlieder 49, 34, schorenstein : sin, 
Schade, geistliche ged., s. 229, v. 21, 27f: Jei#? und aus Karl M. 
(Bartsch, s. 226) mehrere beispiele.”’ On the other hand, we 
have the rhyme in the ‘ Kranz der gotlicher Liefden,’ |. 73, drezt¢ : 
overlecht, and in Margareten Passie, |. 367, dezt : of which 
Schade remarks: ‘“‘d. h. Zie¢ od. /ez¢ mit stark betontem e gespro- 
chen.”* Either form then would seem possible, but W. S. B. and 
Am. v. Cl. are more easily explained from the former than from 
the latter. 

St. 7: the doxology. As has been seen in the discussion under 
Hor. Belg., the doxologies are so nearly alike that they must 
have been taken from the same version, and not each indepen- 
dently from the Latin. The doxology in the FI. P. B., however, 
differs in one striking particular from that of all of the others in 
being partly unrhymed. In this respect it agrees with the older 
doxologies both in the Latin and in the vernacular, which were 
always unrhymed. It was not until a later time that an attempt 
was made to bring the doxology into harmony with the rhyme of 
the hymn to which it was attached. The fact that many versions 
of our hymn were current as early as the latter half of the 15th 
century, requires an early date for the version which was parent 
to the group—a date so early in North German literature, indeed, 


1Zfd. Ph. IV, p. 276. 2 This is in the ‘ Kranz.’ 
°V. further Beatrijs, Frk., p. 188: ‘bets wel recht in alder tyt : wie vore 
Marien beelde lyt.” 
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that the doxology probably followed the earlier custom of the Latin 
and the vernacular hymn-writers, for we cannot suppose that a 
scribe would go back from a rhymed to an unrhymed form, when 
the tendency of the time was toward the former. Whether the 
first step toward rhyming had already been taken, as seen in the 
last two lines of Fl. P. B., or whether that was left for this scribe, 
is hard to determine; but we must conclude that this doxology 
stands nearer than those of the other versions to that of the 
original. 

This brings us to the conclusion that the Fl. P. B. version 
stands somewhat nearer to the original than the other versions of 
this group; that at times it corrected this version by means of 
the Latin; and that in his more careful and consistent use of the 
pronouns the scribe followed the vernacular version rather than 
the Latin, which would have occasioned greater license. 


B) South German versions. 


The different versions belonging to the S. German division of 
this group are taken from— 
1st. Enchiridion’ geystlicher gesenge vn psalmen, gedruckt zu 


Erffurt durch Johannen Loeffelt, 1526. 

2d. Enchiridion,’ 1527. 

3d. Marburger Gesangbuch,’ 1549. 

4th. Enchiridion* Geistliker Leder und Psalmen vom Jahre 
1550. 

Between the Enchiridion of 1527 and the Marburg hymn-book 
appeared a large number of Protestant hymn-books containing 
our hymn; for example, Johann Zwick’s Hymn-book, 1528, 
1540; the Augsburg Hymn-book, 1529; Luther’s Hymn-book, 
Wittenberg, 1529,° and many others. The version given here is 
the one with which the others of the set substantially agree.® 


Christe, der du bist tag und liecht, 
vor dir ist verborgen nichts ; 

Du vaterliche liechtes glantz 

lern uns den weg der warheyt gantz. 


1V. W?, III 161. 2'W!,, No. 270; Hoffmann, No. 156. 3R,, No. 13. 

*Geffcken, Die Hamburgischen Niedersachsischen Gesangbiicher des XVI. 
Jhrs., No. 51. 

5 This is mentioned by Koch, I, p. 250. It may have been the appearance 
of the hymn in two or three hymn-books published by Luther which led 
Daniel, I, p. 33, into the error of attributing a translation to him. 

6W!., No. 270. 
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Wir bitten deyn gétliche kraft, 
uns behut, herr, in diser nacht ; 
Bewar uns, herr, vor allem layd, 
Gott vater der barmhertzigkayt ! 


Vertreyb des schweren schlaffens frist, 
dass uns nit schad des feyndes list ; 
Das fleysch in zuchten reyne sey, 

so sein wir mancher sorgen frey. 


So unser augen schlaffen schir,! 
lasz unser hertze wachen dir, 
Beschirm uns gottes rechte hand 
und lést uns von der siinden band. 


Beschirmer, herr, der Christenheyt ! 
dein hilff starck sey uns bereyt, 
Hillf uns, Herr Gott, aus aller not 
durch dein heylige fiinff wunden rot! 


Gedenck, herre, der schweren zeyt, 
damit der leyb gefangen leyt; 

Die siele, die du hast erlost, 

der gib, herr Jhesu, deinen trost. 


Gott vater sey lob, er und preysz, 
darzu seynem sune weisz, 

Des heylgen geystes gutigkeyt 
von nun an bisz in Ewigkeit. 


Wackernagel,’ following, as he asserts, the examples of the 
Briidergesangbuch of 1566, ascribes this hymn to Wolfgang 
Meuslin, under whose name we find it, without remark, in Wack- 
ernagel’s first collection. Hoffmann observes*: “Erst in Joh. 
Zwickschen G. B. v. 1540 unter dem Dichters namen: Wolfgang 
Meuzlin.” Ranke‘ gives the Constance Hymn-book of the same 


1 Ranke, p. 328: Wahrend V. Babst und bereits die friiheren quellen (Erf. 
Ench. 1527, Zwick 1528, das Luthergesb. 1535 u. 1543, das Schuman’sche v. 
1539, das Luther’sche v. 1540) die vierte strophe folgendermassen beginnen : 
so unser augen schiaffen ein, las unser hertzen wachen dir, verandert unser 
Herausgeber, um den Reim herzustellen: /as umser hertzen wachen fein. 
Gewiss ist er damit gliicklicher als die stiddeutschen Herausgeber der Lieder, 
welche gleichfalls des Reimes wegen, jene in dieser Art lesen: so unser augen 
schlaffen schier, lass unser hertze wachen dir.” Although Wackernagel gives 
his version as appearing in the Enchir. 1527, he does not note this emendation. 

II 564. 3 Hoffmann, p. 292. 

* Ranke, p. 327, under ‘ Bibliographische Anmerkungen.’ 
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date as his authority for assigning the hymn to Meuzlin, but adds 
that the hymn itself first appeared in the Erfurt. Ench. of 1527. 
Julian’ is authority for the statement that it appeared first in the 
Erf. Enchiridion of 1526. Koch? does not give the date of its 
first appearance, but he affirms that Meuslin was its author and 
that it was composed by him while he was a monk at Lixheim. 

This hymn went for a long time, indeed is found even to-day, 
under the name of Meuslin. But Wackernagel, in the third vol. 
of his Kirchenlied,® seems to retract his former opinion. There, 
in the hymns which he ascribes to Meuslin, he does not mention 
this one, yet he gives no reason for his change of opinion; but it 
was doubtless based upon the comparison of the S. German 
hymn and the L. Ger. version, which latter he considers the 
prototype of the former. Certainly in no sense could any one 
be said to have ‘composed’ this S. Ger. version, for it bears, even 
in the first couplet, evident marks of having been taken from one 
dialect into another. But, further, on linguistic grounds,‘ as has 
been seen, this version seems as little to rest upon the version in 
the Oldenburg Prayer-book. 

The version seems not only to have been taken from an L.Rh.- 
O.D. version, but from one standing nearer to the version repre- 
sented by Hor. Belg. than to the others. Indeed, the hymn as 
found in the 1567 edition of Peter Datheen’s translation of Marot’s 
Psalms, seems to offer the intermediate form connecting the S. 
German and L.Rh.-O.D. versions together.° This view is con- 
firmed by the doxology found in Datheen’s and the S. German 
hymn, which shows that the redaction evidently took place in the 
North, or more exactly in L.Rh. territory. 

We may then deduce from the foregoing discussion (1) that 
the typical version of this group originated on the Rhine not far 
from Cologne and thence spread north and south; (2) that of the 
several Northern versions W’. II 564 and An. v. K. are farthest 
removed from the source, the latter appearing to have come back 
into L.Rh. through the medium of the former; on the other 


1 Julian, p. 2277. 2 Koch, II, p. 92. 

3V. W*. III, No. 16r. 

*Cf. feyndes list of L.Rh.-O.D. and S. Ger. versions with duvels list of L. 
Germ., also kraft: macht, which militates against a L.G. origin. St. 3, 4, S. 
Ger. sorgen frey, Hor. Belg. sorghen vri, W*. 564, An. v. K. schulden. St. 4, 4, 
S. Ger. szinden band, H. Belg. sonden band, W?., An. v. K. minnen dant. 

5 This hymn is given in section F. 
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hand, in spite of some differences from the type, the hymn in the 
F1. P. B. seems to represent it best, while Hor. Belg. and W. S. B. 
take an intermediate position, and Am. v. Cl. appears to depend 
upon the latter; (3) that the S. German version rests upon a 
L.Rh. version which is best represented by Hor. Belg. or by the 
later hymn in Datheen’s collection. 


E. Origin of the expression “ dorch dyn hilighen vyf wonden rot.” 


This expression, as has been already remarked, is not an infre- 
quent one; for example, in a Christmas song found in a MS of 
the 15th century, the last couplet of the hymn runs “sein heiligh 
fiinf wunden, soln uns genadig sein.” Ina communion hymn of 
the pre-Reformation time, in one of the three stanzas which 
Hoffmann’ considers much older than the body of the poem, we 
find “‘nu helf uns aus dem jamertal, herr durch dein heilig fiinf 
wunden.” In the Werden Song-book, hymn 9, st. 7, we have 
“ Doer dijn heilige vijff wonden.” Also in a Pilgrim Song’ which 
is undoubtedly of L.Rh. origin® is the stanza containing “ mit 
seinen funf wunden also her.” This is not in the form of an 
adjuration, but in a note to the same Hoffmann refers to another 
old Pilgrim Song which appeared in the Cologne Hymn-book of 
1625, ‘mit sein heilig fiinf wunden rot, behuet uns herre vorm 
schnellen tot.”” Here we find in the same territory to which 
Group D belongs the same form of expression. Lexer* gives a 
reference to Wetzel’s (13th century) St. Margereta as containing 
in]. 404 the expression “‘dorch din heilege fiinf wunden,” but a 
careful search through the same edition of the poem has failed to 
bring to light any such line, certainly not in line 404. Indeed, 
though this expression became frequent at a later time, I have 
not been able to find it in any hymn or poem earlier than the 
middle of the 14th century. In view of this I venture to put 
forth the foliowing suggestions. 

The second great pilgrimage of the Flagellants took place in 
the years 1348-50, occasioned this time in part by the great 
plague which was raging throughout Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. Probably in few other places did they arouse so much 
interest and have so large a following as in that city of many 


1 Hoff., p. 166. 2 Ibid., p. 212, No. 98. 
3St.1, 3.4: kraft: macht, leit: freud, etc. 
*Lexer, Mhd. Worterbuch, I, p. 566. The edition he refers to is Bartsch’s, 
in Germanistischen Studien, I, 1872. 
13 
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saints, Cologne. Although only fragments’ have come down to 
us, it is well known that even the earlier Flagellants in the 
pilgrimage of 1260 used to sing hymns during the times of the 
daily scourging; but in the later pilgrimage singing seems to 
have assumed a much more important place in these ceremonies. 

In the account given by Friedrich Closener of Strasburg, 
several of their songs occur, and in the last stanza of the second 
of these’* we find ‘“‘Jesu durch dine wiinden rot, behuet uns vor 
dem gahen tot!” Hoffmann® observes: “von diesen Liedern 
hat sich nur ein einziges vollstandiges erhalten,” and further in a 
note to the hymn‘: “ Darow entdeckte es im Osnabriickischen, es 
steht auf den Deckeln einer Pg. Hs. medicinischen Inhalts aus 
dem XIV. Jahrh. in 4°. Das Lied wie es dort erscheint, ist 
mittelniederlandisch und zwar in der Mundart der Ostlichen 
Gegenden Hollands nach Westphalen zu.... Da es jetzt nicht 
mehr darauf ankommt einen wortlichen Abdruck zu haben, so 
will ich einen hergestellten hochdeutschen Text... folgen lassen.” 
In this H.German text we find again, 1. 57, the same couplet that 
is found in the hymn in Closener’s account. The acts of the 
Flagellants themselves would give peculiar point to such a peti- 
tion, and the sympathy which the ideas represented by them met 
with from the people might well have caused some of their 
phrases to creep into the popular hymns. 

If this explanation be accepted, it will clear up another point in 
which the hymns of Group D differ not only from the Latin, but 
from the other translations, and would supply a reason for the 
return of at least three of the group to a form nearer the Latin. 
In st. 4, 4 all but W’. 564, An. v. K., and FI. P. B. have a line 
similar to the following in Hor. Belg.: ‘“verloest ons van der 
sonden bant.” In times of terror and repentance like that near 
which, or at least not too far from it to be pervaded by its spirit, 
I assume this hymn to have originated, men were much more 
taken up with thoughts of God's wrath and his punishment for 
sin than of his mercy and reward for love. Very naturally, then, 
“famulos qui te diligunt” or “die diener die dich lieben han,” 
became changed to a prayer for release from the bonds of deadly 
sin. This the Fl. P. B. with its greater regard for accuracy, and 
the original of W’. II 564 and An. v. K., having the Latin hymn 
as a model, changed again to the original form. 


1V. Hoffmann, p. 133 ff. 2Ibid., No. 57. 
3Ibid., p. 145, No. 62. *Ibid., p. 133. 
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When we consider the extraordinary hold which the sentiments 
of this half racial,’ half socialistic, and wholly religious movement 
of the Flagellants had upon the masses of the people, it is not 
astonishing to find that the strains of their songs could so mate- 
rially have influenced a hymn which for centuries had been dear 
to the popular heart. If, knowing the force of the movement, we 
are surprised that such direct influence was exerted upon so small 
a circle, I can but answer that the lines of this ancient hymn lent 
themselves with peculiar ease to a new adaptation; indeed, by the 
similarity of the initial words of the couplet affected to the closing 
words of the Flagellants’ song, rather invited such a redaction. 
The quick response which the change met with throughout the 
several Old Dutch and German dialects is sufficient evidence not 
only of the wide extent of the popular emotions to which it 
appealed, but also of the eagerness with which the people 
embodied in a hymn of their own one of the chief petitions 
taken from hymns of the Flagellants. 


F. Some minor translations of the Christe. 


The number of translations in the three languages English, 
Dutch, and German, some with slight, others with more marked 
variations, is so very great that it would be impossible within the 
scope of this paper to even mention them all. In more modern 
times the hymn has appeared under many hardly recognizable 
paraphrases as well as in many real translations. I give here 
only the more interesting. 

The following Anglo-Saxon version, somewhat different from 
the one given above, p. 154, is found in MS Cott. Vesp. D. XII, 
fol. 13-14, and MS Cott. Jul. A. VI, fol. 23°-24. Both the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin of which it is an interlinear translation are 
written as prose, but for greater ease in comparison I have 
divided the hymn into lines and stanzas. 


eala Su crist Su pe eart leoht 7 deg 
pu oferwrihst Systra 

7 Su eart gelyfed leoht leohtes 
bodiende eadig leoht. 


eala Su halga drihten we bidda® 
bewera us on pissere nihte 

sy rest us on Se 

forgif us gedefe nihte. 


1V. Goebel, Am. Journ. of Philology, vol. VIII, p. 169 ff. 
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peron ne hreose sweer slep 

ne ne under creope se feond us 

ne ne gesette ure flzesc 

us sylfe scyldige pe gepafiende him 


underfod ure eagan sleep 
wacie ure heorte symle to Se 
gescylde pin swydra 

penas pa Se lufiad pe. 


eala Su ure beweriend beheald 

7 of Sryc Sa syrwiendan 

begyn pine penas 

pa pe Su gebohtest mid pinum blode. 


eala Su drihten gemundu ure 

in Sissum sweran lichaman 

eala drihten pu pe eart beweriend sawle 
zed beo Su us. 


The hymn found in W’. III, No. 808, and ascribed under the 
date 1523 to Urbanus Regius, has a curious historical interest 
because it was made a vehicle for the most extreme sentiments of 
the Reformation. Both this hymn and the translation which 
appeared in the Augsburg Form 1530 under the name of Jacob 
Dachser appear to have been founded upon the German 12th- 
century interlinear. 

Michael Weisse, a monk of Breslau, who very early in the 
preaching of Luther allied himself to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion and joined the Bohemian Brotherhood, was the editor of the 
first German hymn-book in that congregation. Of the one 
hundred and fifty hymns of this Mew Geseng buchlen, 1531,’ 
Weisse seems to have been the sole translator or author. The 
Christe,’ which is one of them, is not among the twelve hymns 
taken from the Bohemian, nor does it seem to be connected with 
the Latin, but rather with some unidentified German translation 
of the hymn. Founded upon the Chris¢e in all probability, but 
even freer in its treatment of it, is another evening hymn of 
Weisse’s, Die Sonne wirt mit jhren schein. Still another hymn 
by the same writer, Die Sonne wirt bald untergehen, has the 
superscription which we have observed in connection with a 


1 For a description of the hymn-book v. Julian, p. 156 f. 
2V. W*. III, No. 384. 
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number of translations of the Christe, “Am abend ehe man 
schlaffen geht,” but otherwise can hardly be said to show any 
resemblance to it. 

For the well-known translation of Erasmus Alberus, “Christe, 
du bist der helle Tag,” Wackernagel’ gives no earlier date than 
the Hamburg Enchiridion of 1558; but according to Koch? it 
appeared in the church directory of Rigi in 1537. In regard to 
this translation, which has maintained itself until the present, 
Koch further remarks: ‘‘ Die Verdeutschung Albers hat sich der 
Gemeinde empfohlen, ... wenn bei dem lateinischen Vers 5, 
‘Defensor noster, adspice,’ bemerkt wird, dass er oft als beson- 
ders Gebetlein gesungen wurde, so ist dies bei seiner Ueber- 
setzung in v. 6,7 nicht weniger der Fall. Das gelaufigste Abend- 
gebetlein in Wiirtemberger Lande zu Betglocke ist seit alten 
Tagen bis auf diese Stunde in vielen Familien eine Verbindung 
von Ach bleih bet uns, und diesen Versen Befiel dem Engel 
u. S. Ww.” 

Christe, du bist der helle tag, 
fiir dir die nacht nicht bleiben mag, 


Du leiichtest vns vom vater her 
vnd bist des Liechtes Prediger. 


Ach lieber Herr, behut vns heint 
in dise nacht ftirm bdosen feind 
Vnd las vns in dir rugen fein 
vnd vor dem Sathan sicher sein. 


Ob schon die auggen schlaffein ein, 

so las das hertz doch wacker sein. 

Halt vber vns dein rechte hand, 

das wir nicht fallen in sund vnd schand. 


Wir bitten dich, Herr Jhesu Christ, 
behut vns fiir des Teufels list, 

Der stets nach vnser seelen tracht, 
das er an vns hab keine macht. 


Sind wir doch dein ererbtes gut, 
eruorben durch dein heiliges blut, 
Das war des ewigen Vaters Rath 
als er vns dir geschenket hat. 


Befiel dem Engel, das er kum 
vnd vns bewach, dein eigenthum, 


1W?, III, No. 1385. ? Koch, VIII, p. 189 f. 
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Gib vns die liebe wechter zu, 
das wir fiirm Sathan haben rhu. 


So schlaffen wir in namen dein, 
die weil die Engel bey vns sein, 
Du Heilige Treifaltigkeit, 
Wir lobé dich in ewigkeit. 


The hymn of Peter Datheen referred to above, which appeared 
first in the edition of 1567, is here given from the edition of 1688 
printed at Dordrecht, Het Avont Gebedt Christe gui lux es & 
Dies, Ofte na de wise van den C. Psalmen. 


Christe die du bist dagh en licht 

Voor dy is Heer verborgen nicht : 

Dyn Vaderlicke lichtes glantz 

Leert ons den wegh der waerheyt gantsch. 


Wy bidden dyn Godtlicke kracht 
Behoedt ons Heer in desen nacht; 
Bewaert ons Heer voor alle leyt 
Godt vader der barmhertigheyt. 


Verdryft den swaren slaep, Heer Christ, 
Dat ons niet schaed’ des vyants list ; 
Dat ’t vleesch in tuchten reyne zy, 

Soo zyn wy veler sorgen vry. 


Soo ons’ oogen slapen by ty, 

Laet ons herte waken tot dy: 
Beschermt ons Godes rechter hant, 
En lost ons van der sonden bant. 


Beschermt, Heer, al de Christenheyt, 
Dyn hulp altyt zy ons bereyt: 

Helpt ons, Heer Godt, uyt aller noot, 
Door dyn heyl’ge v¥f wonden root. 


Gedenckt, Heer, op den swaren tyt, 

Daer med’ ’t lyf seer strengh wert bestrjt : 
De ziele die gy hebt verlost 

Die geeft, Heer Jesu, dynen troost. 


Godt Vader zy lof, eer, en prijs; 
Daer toe oock s¥nen Sone wjs ; 
Des Heyl’gen Geestes goedigheyt, 
Van nu tot in der eeuwigheyt. 


1900s 
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A curious translation of our hymn is found in ‘A Compendium 
Book of Psalms and Spiritual Songs, commonly known as The 
Gude and Godlie Ballates, Edinburgh, 1578.’ The hymn here 
| given is taken from a reprint of the Compendium in 1868. 


Christe qui luxes. 


Christ, thow art the licht, bot & the day, 
The mirknes of nicht thow puttis away ; 
We knaw thow art the verray licht, 

Thy schynis to vs baith day and nicht. 


O haly Lord, we the’ beseik, 

This nicht vs to defend and keip, 
Thy rest and peace be with us all, 
Lat neuer na euill thing vs befall. 


Na heuy sleip, nor deidly sin, 

Lat not our ennemeis vs ouercum, 
Not zit our flesche giue na consent ; 
Grant vs our faultis to repent. 


Lord, lat our eine sum sleip do take, 
Our hartis all tyme on the’ may waik, 
Thy richt hand keip us from all euill, 
Thy awin seruand that luffis the’ weill. 


Our defender, to the’ we pray, 

All ire and malice thow put vs fra, 

Thy seruandis gouerne in the steid, 

? For quhais ransoum thow did sair bleid. 


Haue mynde on vs, thou Lord Jesu, 
In this fals world that is vntrew ; 
Thow art defendar of our saule, 
Lord, heir vs quhen we on the’ call. 


Gloir be to God, Father of micht, 

And to Christ Jesus, his sone sa bricht, 
The Haly Gaist that is sa fair, 

Keip vs this nicht, and euer mair. 


Among the many Modern English translations or paraphrases 

of our hymn may be mentioned the version by Prior Aylward in 

‘Annus Sanctus,’ London and New York, 1884; that by Mrs. 
Charles in ‘The Voice of the Christian Life in Song,’ New York, 
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1865 (?); and also the translation by Dr. Samuel Duffield, in 
‘Latin Hymns and Their Writers,’ New York, 1889. The one 
given below is the translation made by Rev. W. J. Copeland for 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ London, 1867, No. 83. 


O Christ who art the Light and Day, 

Thy Beams chase night’s dark shades away : 
The very Light of Light Thou art, 

Who dost that blessed Light impart. 


All-Holy Lord, to Thee we bend, 

Thy servants through the night defend, 
And grant us calm repose in Thee, 

A quiet night from perils free. 


Let not dull sleep the soul oppress, 
Nor secret foe the heart possess, 
Nor Satan’s wiles the flesh allure, 
And make us in Thy Sight impure. 


Light slumber let our eyelids take, 
The heart to Thee be still awake ; 
And Thy Right Hand protection be 
To those who love and trust in Thee. 


O Lord, our strong Defence, be nigh! 
Bid all the powers of darkness fly ; 
Preserve and watch o’er us for good, 


Whom Thou hast purchased with Thy Blood. 


Remember us, dear Lord, we pray, 
Whilst burdened in the flesh we stay ; 
Thou only canst the soul defend ; 

Be with us, Saviour, to the end. 


Blest Three in One and One in Three, 
Almighty God, we pray to Thee 

That Thou wouldst now vouchsafe to bless 
Our fast with fruits of righteousness. 


DorotTHy WILBERFORCE LYON. 
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IV._THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF MARTIAL 
UPON JUVENAL. 


In all the field of Roman literature there are perhaps no two 
writers who are more closely related or throw more light each on 
the other than Juvenal and Martial. At the same time these 
poets, in certain respects, present a marked contrast. As the 
style of Juvenal, moulded and controlled by the rhetoric of the. 
schools, differs widely from the epigrammatic terseness and 
pointedness of Martial, so the high moral purpose and serious- 
ness of the former stand in sharp antithesis to the mocking 
triviality of the latter. But, notwithstanding this wide difference 
in training and point of view, so many coincidences of thought 
and expression crowd upon the attention of the reader that the 
question arises, How are we to account for these similarities, so 
numerous and striking? Is it sufficient to say with a recent editor’ 
that they portray the social conditions of the same age? Some 
explanation going far deeper is in my opinion rendered necessary 
by the phenomena which present themselves when the two poets 
are placed side by side. Before entering into the discussion of 
this question we must glance at it from the chronological point of 
view. 

The twelfth book of the epigrams of Martial, the last to be pub- 
lished, appeared toward the end of 101, or in the beginning of the 
following year. If, then, we are to place the work of Juvenal as a 
whole in comparison with that of Martial, we must assume that 
none of the satires were written until after that date. Leaving for 
the moment the question of the time of composition, we know 
from the reference to the condemnation of Marius (I 49) that the 
first book (sat. I-V), which was doubtless written first, was not 
published before the year 100, while other indications point to a 
later date.? That the publication did not take place until several 
years later is made more probable by the fact that the second 


1 Friedlander, Juvenal, p. 46. 
*Sat. 115 f., 25 and 33 also if the reference is to M. Aquilius Regulus ; 
cf. Diirr, Das Leben Juvenals, p. 18, Anm. 75° 
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book (sat. VI), which may with some confidence be assigned to 
the year 116/117, is then not separated from the first by an 
unnaturally long interval.’ 

If the emperor of the seventh satire is Hadrian—and of this 
there can in my opinion be no reasonable doubt—the third book 
(sat. VII-IX) must have been published about 119/120. Two 
passages (XIII 17 and XV 27) place the date of the fifth book 
(sat. XIII-X VI) as late as the year 128, and the fourth book falls 
between—perhaps about 125. Though there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the order of the books is other than chronological, we 
may not assume that the same is true of the individual satires. 
Doubtless the first satire, as the introduction to the first book, 
was written later than the other satires of that book. And here 
arises our greatest difficulty. When were these earliest pieces 
written? Are we justified in placing their composition at a later 
date than that of Martial’s twelfth book? For the assumption 
that some of them were written during the reign of Domitian and 
published only after his death, there is no ground that will stand 
the test of examination.” On the other hand, though absolute 
certainty is impossible, there is indirect evidence which points 
strongly toa later date. The details of this evidence need not 
occupy us here. Suffice it to say that the statement of the vitae 
(ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit), the silence of Martial in 
XII.18 with regard to Juvenal’s poetical activity—and on this 
point I am inclined to lay stress—and the tone of the satires 
themselves, looking back as they do on the past, often on the 
distant past, are best explained if we assume that Juvenal not only 
did not publish, but did not write satire until after the appearance 
of the last of Martial’s epigrams, the twelfth book, in the year 
101/102. And it is upon this probable hypothesis that we shall 
proceed in considering the influence of the earlier upon the later 
writer. 

One of the most striking features of the Roman poetry of 
imperial times is the almost universal dependence of the poet 


1Cf. Friedlander, p. 8 ff., who places the publication of the first book 
between 112 and 116, probably too late. . 

? Heinrich (II, p. 21) made this assumption for the second and fourth— 
not the second and third, as Friedlander (p. 6, n.) erroneously states—, 
Synnerberg (pp. 59 f., 62 f.) for the second and third, Lewis (ed. 1882, pp. 
24, 57) for the first and second, Pearson (Juvenal of Pearson and Strong, 
2d ed., 1892, p. 14) for the second, third and fourth, and Nettleship (Lec- 
tures and Essays, second series, p. 131 f.) for “ many of the earlier satires.” 
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upon his predecessors. True of all literature in a greater or less 
degree, this phenomenon is nowhere more marked than in the 
poetry of the Silver Age. The poet of the period employed the 
regular poetic phraseology, which had reached its highest develop- 
ment in the time of Augustus and long since become stereotyped.' 
It would therefore be a great mistake to suppose that every time 
we meet a passage in Valerius Flaccus or Statius which recalls a 
turn of expression in some poet of the preceding century, we must 
infer that the later was of set purpose imitating the earlier poet. 
No doubt indisputable examples of imitation can be pointed out in 
any book of the Argonautica or the Thebais, but by far the larger 
number of such coincidences of expression are quite unintentional 
and result from unconscious reminiscence. But when we turn to 
Martial and Juvenal, the question is a very different one. Here 
we are considering the influence, not of a poet of the preceding 
century whose works were familiar to all from childhood, but of a 
contemporary and friend, who, it should not be forgotten, stood 
further than any other poet of that day from those rhetorical ten- 
dencies so pronounced in Juvenal. In view of the intimate social 
relations existing between the two poets, and the fact that Juvenal 
is mentioned by Martial in VII 24, and addressed in VII 91 and 
XII 18, we must, it seems to me, assume for the satirist such 
familiarity with the epigrams as to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of his unconsciously repeating their thought or phrase- 
ology. 

It is worthy of remark that most of the passages in which 
Martial’s influence can be observed are to be found in the earlier 
satires.” On general principles this is just what we would expect, 
for a writer is always less independent in his early than in his later 
period, and it seems to me to lend support to the view that the 
many striking similarities in the two poets are not due to accident 
or to acommon environment, else would they be more evenly 
distributed. 

An element of uncertainty enters when in a given parallel the 
features common to Juvenal and Martial are found also in some 
earlier writer. But in such cases it would seem more probable 


Cf. F. Vollmer, Statii Silv., Leipzig, 1898, Einl., p. 30. 

?In sat. I-VI I have recorded sixty-five instances, in VII-IX thirteen, 
in X-XII nineteen, and in XIII-XVI twelve. The same is true of Juve- 
nal’s reminiscences of Vergil, as pointed out by Gehlen, de Iuvenale Ver- 
gilii imitatore, Géttingen, 1886, p. 6. 
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that Juvenal had in mind the words of the epigram, still fresh in 
his memory ; or at least, if he recalled the earlier poet at all, it was 
through the suggestion of Martial’s lines. And even if this were 
not true, such instances are too rare and unimportant to affect our 
general conclusions. Of course, it is not claimed as certain that 
in every passage given in the course of this paper, Juvenal inten- 
tionally reproduced something from the epigrams; but a collective 
view of the material herewith presented will convince that, while 
some coincidences may be due to accident, others to the fact that 
the writers lived in the same times and beheld the same social 
conditions, yet a real influence of the epigrams on the satires is 
not to be denied. 

The literary relationship of Juvenal to Martial is not now 
brought to notice for the first time. Many years ago W.S. 
Teuffel—to go no further back—called attention to some of the 
parallel passages in a foot-note to his essay on Juvenal.' More 
recently H. Nettleship, in his ‘Life and Poems of Juvenal,’’ 
devoted several pages to this question. After speaking of the 
“‘ remarkable correspondence between Martial’s epigrams and the 
satires of Juvenal,” he continues: ‘“‘ The correspondence I allude 
to points to one of two conclusions: either that Juvenal, writing 
some twenty years after Martial’s death, took a pleasure in imi- 
tating his friend’s poetry ; or that, like Calvus and Catullus, Vergil 
and Horace, Martial and Juvenal were much in each other’s confi- 
dence, working and it may almost be said thinking together.” 
He then quotes parallel passages from the two poets to illustrate 
their view of literature, their choice of subjects, their use of per- 
sonal names, and their correspondence in phraseology, and con- 
cludes that these coincidences “are of a kind which points rather 
to independent handling of the same themes by two intimate 
friends than to imitation by the one of the other’s work,” and 
“ during the greater part of Domitian’s reign Martial and Juvenal 
virtually worked together.” But this view has won little accept- 
ance, is not, as far as I know, now held by any one, and must for 
reasons already suggested be considered untenable. The next 
important utterance on this subject came from L. Friedlander,’ 
who, reviewing Nettleship’s essay, wrote as follows: “ Ihre Ueber- 


1 Stud. u. Char,, first edition, 1871, p. 416 n. 

2Journal of Phil. XVI (1888), pp. 41-66 = Lectures and Essays, second 
series, Oxford, 1895, pp. 117-144. 

3 Jahresb. iiber d. Fortschr. d. cl. Alt.-wiss. LX XII (1892), p. 191. 
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einstimmung in Worten und Wendungen ist grésstenteils zufallig 
und natiirlich: eine absichtliche Beziehung mochte ich nur bei 
Iuvenal 5, 147 auf Martial, I 20,4 annehmen.” In his edition 
of Juvenal (1895) he preserves an absolute silence with regard to 
the influence of Martial, not even remarking in his note to V 146 f. 
that this is in his opinion the only place in which intentional imi- 
tation of Martial can be assumed, although the Martial passage— 
erroneously cited as I 21, 4—is quoted. Of his introduction, so 
satisfactory in most other respects, Friedlander devotes only a 
few lines to the literary relationship of Juvenal to Martial, and in 
them does little more than point out the difference between the 
two poets in spirit, style and point of view, beginning with the 
words (p. 46): “Da nun die Zustande dieser letzten [i. e. the 
time of Domitian] sich auch in den Epigrammen seines Freundes 
Martial in Hunderten kleiner Bilder abspiegeln, ist natiirlich, 
dass beide Dichter sich vielfach beriihren.”* A fuller treatment 
of this subject is one of the features which many scholars have 
missed in one of the most useful and scholarly editions of this 
decade.’ And now we shall attempt by an examination of parallel 
passages to discover the attitude of Juvenal toward his friend’s 
work, with which he was so familiar. 

In the first place let us consider passages similar in both 
expression and thought, and in some instances even in their con- 
text. Noone would think of denying a conscious reminiscence of 
Martial on the part of Juvenal in the following parallel : 


Boletum qualem Claudius edit, edas (M. I 20, 4) 
boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit 
ante illum uxoris, post quem nihil amplius edit. (Iuv. V 147 f.)° 


The words are the same in both cases and convey the same 
thought in the same connection. And this is the passage referred 
to by Friedlander in the remark already quoted. In both poets 
the idea that the poor man who values his freedom and inde- 
pendence must dine at home, is expressed with coincidence at 
the main point: 


1I except, of course, casual reference and the discussion of personal 
names, pp. 99 ff. 

*Cf. Gercke, Gott. gel. Anz., 1896, n. 12, p. 970. 

3 Martial is cited according to W. Gilbert, ed. emendat., Teubner, 1896, 
and Juvenal according to Jahn—Buecheler, third edition, 1893. 
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Liber eris, cenare foris si, Maxime, nolis (M. II 53, 3) 
Liber non potes et gulosus esse (M. 1X 10, 4) 
tu tibi liber homo et regis conviva videris (luv. V 161).! 


The extreme difficulty of earning an honest livelihood at Rome is 
described by Martial in two poems, one of which, after mentioning, 
in the form of a dialogue with Sextus, some of the honorable occu- 
pations only to show that they bring no returns, concludes: 


“‘ Quid faciam ? suade: nam certum est vivere Romae.” 
Si bonus es, casu vivere, Sexte, potes (M. III 38, 13 f.). 


In IV 5, writing in the same vein, the poet names several of the 
most profitable but at the same time most dishonorable callings 
then practised in the city. Now, Juvenal seems to have had these 
poems in mind when he wrote 


quid Romae faciam? mentiri nescio ; librum, 
si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere (Iuv. III 41 f.), 


which—in much the same way as in Martial, though naturally the 
details are different—is followed by a list of base but lucrative 
pursuits engaged in at Rome. Again, lamenting the scanty 
remuneration that attends intellectual and literary pursuits, Mar- 
tial speaks of the reciting poet who receives as his only reward 
the kisses thrown by his audience to signify approval; and even 
these he may not keep, but must return to show his gratitude: 


Illic aera sonant: at circum pulpita nostra 
Et steriles cathedras basia sola crepant (M. I 76, 13 f.). 


Now, Juvenal employs the same expression with reference to the 
ill-paid rhetor : 


paenituit multos vanae sterilisque cathedrae (Iuv. VII 203). 


It will be observed that the satirist has here added ‘ vanae’; fre- 
quently in such passages he differs from Martial in the addition 
of words or phrases which either are synonymous with those he 
has borrowed or give further detail. The use of ‘ respicere’ of the 
patronus, common as it is in Latin, may yet indicate a connection 
between Juvenal, III 185 and Martial, X 10, 5, because of the fact 
that the backgrounds in the two cases are essentially the same, 
and the verb occupies the same metrical position in the one as in 
the other: 


1Cf. Iuv. V 127. 
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Qui me respiciet, dominum regemque vocabo? (M, X 10, 5) 
quid das, ut Cossum aliquando salutes? 
ut te respiciat clauso Veiento labello? (Iuv. III 184 f.). 


The passages 


Cum coloephia sedecim comedit (M. VII 67, 12) 
comedunt colyphia paucae (Iuv. II 53) 


are alike in having feminine subjects, and though no further 
reflection of Martial, VII 67 is found in the context, this poem has 
exerted an influence on other parts of Juvenal.’ The phrase ‘di 
faciles,’ found also in Lucan (I 510), should not be omitted: 


Riserunt faciles et tribuere dei (M. I 103, 4) 

Et dare quae faciles vix tribuere dei (M. XII 6, 10) 
evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 

di faciles (Iuv. X 7 f.). 


Here may be mentioned some rare expressions which are common 
to our two poets. ‘Dei’ is used to mean ‘temples’: 


Cum tot iam tibi debeat triumphos... 
Tot spectacula, tot deos, tot urbes (M. VI 4, 2 f.) 
haec Asianorum vetera ornamenta deorum (Iuv. III 218)?; 


‘lucernae’ is found with the sense of ‘ night’: 


Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas (M. X 109, 18) 
ni parere velis, pereundum erit ante lucernas (Iuv. X 339) ; 


‘ut multum,’ which is not cited from any other author before 
Vopiscus (Aur. 46, 4), occurs: 


Et lotam ut multum terve quaterve togam (M. X 11, 6) 
hos inter sumptus sestertia Quintiliano, 
ut multum, duo sufficient (Iuv. VII 186 f.). 


The rare use of ‘ similis’ to signify ‘a portrait of’ is a favorite with 
Statius*: 


In qua tam similem videbis Issam (M. I 109, 19) 
si quis Aristotelen similem ... emit (luv. II 6). 


Of less consequence, but perhaps worth recording, are Mart. VII 


1Cf£. pp. 205, 208, 
? Compare Iuv. I 116 and Cic. Att. IV 1, 4, where the names of the god- 
desses Concordia and Salus, respectively, are used to designate the temples. 
3Cf. Vollmer to Silv. I 1, 101. 
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78, 1 f.and Iuv. XIV 131 f., where ‘conchis’ and ‘lacertus’ are 
used in connection as types of poor food, and 


Aspice, quam tumeat magno iecur ansere maius (M. XIII 58), 


which has ‘magno iecur’ in the same metrical position as the 
corresponding words in 


anseris ante ipsum magni iecur (Iuv. V 114). 


But this expression was no doubt very common; compare Pliny, 
H. N. X 22, 27. Passages of this kind, in which both thought 
and phraseology are similar, are by no means as numerous as 
might be expected. In several instances, too, the similarity does 
not extend beyond a single word, and that sometimes a word not 
at all unusual. It is therefore quite clear that Juvenal, in a period 
when wholesale and unreserved appropriation of the work of 
others was the rule, refrained almost entirely from this most direct 
method of borrowing, as far as Martial was concerned. 

But there is still a considerable number of Juvenal passages in 
which we see verbal coincidence with Martial, sometimes confined 
to a single word, sometimes extending to a phrase of several 
words. The most remarkable feature of these exact verbal repe- 
titions is that, while the words, as far as the likeness goes, are the 
same, the general point of view is different, the immediate thought 
to be expressed is not the same, and the words themselves have 
usually a different application and often an entirely different 
meaning. Now, there can in my opinion be little doubt that 
Juvenal rarely, if ever, unconsciously repeated words or phrases 
occurring in the epigrams. Whether he was in every, or even in 
any, case aware that he was adapting Martial’s language to another 
point of view or giving it a new meaning, is a different question 
and, of course, one which does not admit of a certain answer. It 
is true that the words of an author sometimes remain in the 
memory when their context and real meaning have been forgotten. 
Not long since a rather boisterous child was in my hearing reproved 
as an ‘‘empty-head,” and the authority quoted in support of the 
reproof was Goldsmith: 


* And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.”’ 


But while this is not surprising in the reminiscence of older 
authors, it is improbable that Juvenal, in the case of his contem- 
porary and friend, remembered the words apart from their 
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meaning and connection. To my mind the passages about to 
be given point towards a probability not only that Juvenal was 
conscious of using expressions found in Martial, but that he for 
the most part allowed himself to borrow them only when his 
point of view or thought was not the same. In one instance the 
leading word is to be understood literally in Martial, but meta- 
phorically in Juvenal : 


ardeat illa licet (M. VIII 59, 12) 
ardeat ipsa licet (luv. VI 209). 


The former refers to a burning ‘lucerna,’ the latter to a woman in 
love. In one case Juvenal uses literally the expression which 
Martial employed in a figurative sense: 


Stat contra dicitque tibi tua pagina “ Fures.”’ (M. I 53, 12) 
stat contra starique iubet (Iuv, III 290).! 


The latter passage is taken from the description of the dangers 
that threatened the unattended pedestrian in the streets of Rome 
by night. A rare metaphorical use of ‘os’ is seen in both poets, 
but with quite different meaning : 


Antiquae venies ad ossa cenae (M. V 44, I1) 
ossa vides rerum vacuis exucta medullis (Iuv. VIII 90). 


The epigram refers to the remains of a repast, the satire to the 
provincials stripped of all their possessions. The phrase ‘ mollior 
agna’ is found in Martial in praise of a gentle maiden, but in 
Juvenal is applied to a man as a scornful epithet: 


Puella... Agna Galaesi mollior Phalantini (M. V 37, 1 f.) 
vanus et Euganea quantumvis mollior agna (Iuv. VIII 15). 


A similar example, which explains itself, is 


(Venus) Dixit, et arcano percussit pectora loro (M. VI 21, 9) 
arcano qui sacra ferens nutantia loro: 
sudavit clupeis ancilibus (Iuv. II 125). 


As a last instance in which the same phrase has very different 
meaning in the two poets, we may quote Juvenal’s words about 
the astrologer : 


nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit (Iuv. VI 562), 


1 Cf. Pers. V 96 stat contra ratio. 
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that is to say, the narrower his escapes and the more severe his 
hardships, the more implicit the faith of the people in his skill. 
Martial, on the contrary, using the same expression, referred to 
the qualities of a good book: 


Victurus genium debet habere liber (M. VI 60, 10). 


But there is a larger class of parallels in which the repeated 
words or phrases, though used in the same or almost the same 
sense, are found in an entirely different context and have reference 
to persons or things of a totally different character. Martial 
speaks of true fame with the words 


notumque per oppida nomen 
Non expectato dat mihi fama rogo (III 95, 7 f.), 


whereas Juvenal in the same words gives vent to his scorn: 


notaeque per oppida buccae (III 35). 


In a description of poverty Martial says that the poor man has 
nothing to live on but the smell of his dirty kitchen: 


Pasceris et nigrae solo nidore culinae (I 92, 9) ; 


the expression ‘nidore culinae’ Juvenal has taken into a quite 
different connection, where he speaks of the rich man thinking 
that his client is attracted only by his luxurious table: 


captum te nidore suae putat ille culinae (V 162). 


Again, Martial refers to flowers for a garland, Juvenal to provision 
for the table: 


Seu Praenestino te vilica legit in horto (M. 1X 60, 3). 
asparagi, posito quos legit vilica fuso (luv. XI 69). 


Without special comment the following parallels of this kind may 
be quoted : 


O quanta est gula, centies comesse! (M. V 70, 5) 
quanta est gula quae sibi totos 
ponit apros (Iuv. I 140 f.); 


Non vitiosus homo es, Zoile, sed vitium (M. XI 92, 2), 
nonne igitur iure ac merito vitia ultima fictos 
contemnunt Scauros (luv. II 34 f.) ; 


Succumbit sterili frustra gallina marito (M. XIII 64, 1), 
quo mordetur gallina marito (Iuv. III 91); 


be 
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Gallia Santonico vestit te bardocucullo (M. XIV 128, 1), 
tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo (Iuv. VIII 145) ; 


Fila Tarentini graviter redolentia porri (M. XIII 18, 1), 
filaque sectivi numerata includere porri (Iuv. XIV 133) ; 


Ne tibi pallentes moveant fastidia caules (M. XIII 17, 1), 
usque adeo gravis uxori natisque sibique 
ut captatori moveat fastidia Cosso (Iuv. X 2o1 f.) ; 


Alea parva nuces et non damnosa videtur (M. XIV 109, 1), 
si damnosa senem iuvat alea, ludit et heres (Iuv. XIV 4); 


Haec faciant sane iuvenes (M. IV 78, 9), 
fecimus et nos 
haec iuvenes (Iuv. VIII 163 f.); 


iam sumus ergo pares (M. II 18, 2, 4. 6), 
non sumus ergo pares (Iuv. III 104). 


In several of these quotations it may be observed that Juvenal, 
possibly influenced by the rhythm of Martial’s verse, has employed 
the same words in the same metrical position. This is particularly 
apparent in the following example, in which a verse is made up, 
as far as all its main parts are concerned, by a combination of two 
verses of Martial : 


Haec ego Pieria ludebam tutus in umbra (M. IX 84, 3), 
guadrans mihi nudlus est in arca (M. II 44,9), 
nam si Pieria guadrans tibi nullus in umbra (luv. VII 8). 


A large majority, however, of the cases in which the influence of 
Martial on Juvenal may be considered possible consists of passages 
dissimilar in phraseology, alike only in thought. Seventy-seven 
such instances are reported in this paper. It has usually been 
deemed a sufficient explanation of these coincidences of thought 
to say that Martial and Juvenal lived in the same age, dwelt in the 
same city, moved in the same society. But a careful examination 
of the evidence here brought together reveals, in my opinion, 
something beyond that. Whenever Juvenal wished to express a 
thought already familiar to him from Martial, with the few excep- 
tions already noted he did so in a very different way, though no 
doubt the rhythmical phrases of his friend were often before him. 
And to a certain extent this is just what we would expect, in view 
of the well-known differences between the men. Asa rule, how- 
ever, while the thought expressed in the particular verse and 
sometimes even in the whole context is exactly the same as in 
Martial, the avoidance of the same words is apparently so studied 
as to strengthen the conviction that in such cases the satirist was 
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unwilling to borrow the exact words of his friend. If Martial’s 
sentence is brief and plain, Juvenal’s is often extended and rhetor- 
ical without adding any really new idea, though the converse of 
this is sometimes true, when Juvenal expresses himself in a briefer 
and even condensed form. In some places, too, where Martial 
has employed the usual word in the connection, Juvenal uses a 
rare synonym.’ All this becomes clearer as we examine the 
following parallel passages: 


Quod tam grande sophos clamat tibi turba togata, 

Non tu, Pomponi, cena diserta tua est (M. VI 48) 
quanto Faesidium laudat vocalis agentem 
sportula? (Iuv. XIII 32 f.). 


Here, as in many cases to follow, exactly the same thought is 
presented without the repetition of a single word. And it is 
interesting to observe how the different ideas of the one writer 
are represented in the other. ‘Laudat vocalis’ corresponds to 
‘sophos clamat,’ ‘sportula’ to ‘turba togata’ and ‘cena,’ ‘agen- 
tem’ to ‘diserta,’ and ‘ quanto’ (sc. clamore) to ‘tam grande.’ 


Quaeque trahi multo marmora fune vides (M. V 22, 8) 
nam si procubuit qui saxa Ligustica portat 
axis (luv. III 257 f.). 


The same picture is before the mind of each poet, the crowded 
streets of Rome in which the pedestrian was always in danger, but 
the ‘marmora’ of Martial is the ‘saxa Ligustica’ of Juvenal, for 
the rope which draws is put the axis which supports, and hence 
the ‘trahere’ of Martial is the ‘portare’ of Juvenal. So in 
describing a fish too large for any platter, 


Quamvis lata gerat patella rhombum, 
Rhombus latior est tamen patella (M. XIII 81) 
sed derat pisci patinae mensura (luv. IV 72), 


the satirist uses ‘patina’ instead of ‘patella,’ ‘ piscis’ instead of 
‘rhombus’ and expresses the sense of ‘lata’ by the noun ‘ men- 
sura.’ Both poets refer to the custom of training the ape to fight 
from the back of a goat for the amusement of the people: 


Callidus emissas eludere simius hastas (M. XIV 202) 
(qui) discit ab hirsuta iaculum torquere capella (Iuv. V 155). 


1The author of the lost Epitome seems to have altered the language of 
Livy in a similar manner. Compare Wolfflin’s remarks in Archiv f. lat. 
Lex. u. Gram. XI, pp. 2, 7. 
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In this instance ‘ discit’ takes up the idea of ‘ callidus,’ ‘ iaculum’ 
that of ‘ hastas,’ Martial has no word for goat, Juvenal none for 
ape, the former represents the fighter on the defensive (eludere), 
the latter on the offensive (torquere). A good example to show 
how Juvenal sometimes presents the thought in a more extended 
and rhetorical form is the following: 


Marmora Messalae findit caprificus (M. X 2, 9) 
(ad saxa) discutienda valent sterilis mala robora fici (Iuv, X 145). 


Both describe the ravages of time on the stone which bears the 
sepulchral inscription, regardless of the fame of the man in whose 
memory it was erected.’ Under precisely similar circumstances 
the Romans clad in festal robes are called in Martial (VIII 65, 5) 
‘candida cultu Roma’ and in Juvenal (X 45) ‘niveos ad frena 
Quirites.’ The well-known comparisons of fine apples to those 
from the gardens of Alcinous and of the Hesperides are found in 
combination in both Martial and Juvenal : 


Non mea Massylus servat pomaria serpens 

Regius Alcinoi nec mihi servit ager (M. X 94, 1 f.) 
(poma) qualia perpetuus Phaeacum autumnus habebat, 
credere quae possis subrepta sororibus Afris (Iuv. V 151 f.).? 


This identity of thought without verbal coincidence appears also 
in the following passages : 


Nec cenat prius aut recumbit ante, 

Quam septem vomuit meros deunces (M. VII 67, 9 f.) 
(oenophorum) de quo sextarius alter 

ducitur ante cibum rabidam facturus orexim, 

dum redit et loto terram ferit intestino (Iuv. VI 427 f.) ; 


Tendere quae tremulum Pelian Hecubaeque maritum 
Posset ad Hectoreos sollicitare rogos (M. VI 71, 3 f-) 
quibus incendi iam frigidus aevo 
Laomedontiades et Nestoris hirnea possit (Iuv. VI 325 f.); 


Regelare nec te pestilenties possit (M. III 93, 17) 
praeterea minimus gelido iam in corpore sanguis 
febre calet sola (Iuv. X 217 f.) ; 


This feature may be seen illustrated at greater length in Iuv. III 212- 
222,a passage which, besides expressing precisely the same thoughts as 
Mart, III 52, 1-4 in a fuller and more detailed form, contains two clear 
verbal reminiscences recorded elsewhere in this paper. Compare also 
luv. XIV 145-149 with Mart. II 32, 3-4. 

*Cf. Mart. XIII 37. 
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Aut minus aut certe non plus tricesima lux est 
Et nubit decimo iam Telesilla viro (M. VI 7, 3 f.) 
sic fiunt octo mariti 
quinque per autumnos (luv, VI 229 f.); 


Nunc implere sinus securos gaudet et absens 

Sortitur dominos, ne laceretur, avis (M. VIII 78, 11 f.) 
ipse capi voluit (Iuv. IV 69) ; 
Scis, quid in Arsacia Pacorus deliberet aula (M. IX 35, 3) 
haec eadem novit quid toto fiat in orbe (Iuv. VI 402).! 


The theory that Juvenal, when he had the same thought to 
convey, consciously avoided forms of expression which had 
already gained literary currency through Martial is further sup- 
ported by a large number of coincidences different from the pre- 
ceding class only in the repetition of some word. As a rule, 
however, this common part is nothing more than a proper name 
or a substantive for which no suitable synonym was available. 
Both poets have occasion to describe a table with large round top 
and ivory legs: 

Tu Libycos Indis suspendis dentibus orbes (M., II 43, 9) 


latos nisi sustinet orbes 
grande ebur (Iuv. XI 122 f.). 


The meaning is exactly the same and the only word repeated is 
‘orbes.’ ‘Suspendis’ becomes ‘sustinet,’ ivory in Martial is 
‘Indis dentibus,’ in Juvenal ‘grande ebur.’ The age of wine is 
referred to as follows: 


Quod sub rege Numa condita vina bibis (M. III 62, 2)? 
(vinum) capillato diffusum consule potat (Iuv. V 30) ; 


the size of a ‘muraena’: 


Quae natat in Siculo grandis muraena profundo (M, XIII 80, r) 
Virroni muraena datur, quae maxima venit 
gurgite de Siculo (luv. V 99 f.); 


a mean habit of dress: 


Sordidior multo post hoc toga, paenula peior, 
Calceus est sarta terque quaterque cute (M. I 103, 5 f.) 


1 Parallels of the same kind may be found in the following places: Mart. 
XI 3,5: luv. XV 111; Mart. X 68,11 f.: Iuv. VI 186; Mart. XI 43,5: 
Iuv. X 224; Mart. X 35,14 : Iuv, III 17; Mart. III 30, 1. 3 : Iuv. 1 119; 
Mart. 173 : Iuv. IV 4. 

2Cf. Mart. XIII 111, 2. 
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Rupta cum pes vagus exit aluta (M. XII 26, 9) 
si toga sordidula est et rupta calceus alter 


& pelle patet (Iuv. III 149 f.); 


noise in the city at night: 


nec quiescendi 
In urbe locus est pauperi (M. XII 57, 3 f.) 
magnis opibus dormitur in urbe (Iuv. III 235); 


the man who is suspected of setting fire to his own house: 


Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
Incendisse tuam, Tongiliane, domum? (M. III 52, 3 f.) 
suspectus, tamquam ipse suas incenderit aedes (Iuv, III 222) ; 


sham morality: 


Qui loquitur Curios adsertoresque Camillos 

Nolito fronti credere : nupsit heri (M. I 24, 3 f.) 
qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt (Inv. II 3) 
frontis nulla fides (Iuv. II 8). 


Traces of the avoidance of Martial’s phraseology on the part of 
Juvenal may be seen also in the following passages : 


Vis fieri dives, Bithynice? conscius esto (M. VI 50, 5) 
quis nunc diligitur nisi conscius? (Iuv. III 49) ; 


(personam Germanam) haec timet ora puer (M. XIV 176, 2) 
personae pallentis hiatum 
in gremio matris formidat rusticus infans (Iuv. III 175 f.); 


“g, O cui Tarpeias licuit contingere quercus (M. IV 54, 1) 
an Capitolinam deberet Pollio quercum 
sperare (Iuv. VI 387); 


Qua (sc. toga)... vellet Apicius uti, 
Vellet Maecenas Caesarianus eques (M. X 73, 3 f.) 
vestem 
purpuream teneris quoque Maecenatibus aptam (Iuv. X 38 f.) ; 


Aestus serenos aureo franges Tago 
Obscurus umbris arborum (M. I 49, 15 f.) 
tanti tibi non sit opaci 
omnis harena Tagi quodque in mare volvitur aurum (uv. III 54 f.) ; 


Auditur tota saepe poeta die (M. X 70, 10) 
inpune diem consumpserit ingens 


} Telephus (Iuv. I 4 f.); 


Si facie nobis haec erit ingenua (M. III 33, 4) 
ingenui vultus puer ingenuique pudoris (Iuv. XI 154) ; 
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Nec tener Argolica missus de gente minister, 

Sed stetit inculti rustica turba foci (M. IV 66, 9 f.) 
porriget incultus puer atque a frigore tutus. 
non Phryx aut Lycius (Iuv. XI 146f.) ; 


Sunt tibi boleti, fungos ego sumo suillos (M. III 60, 5). 
vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis, 
boletus domino (Iuv. V 146 f.); 


Gnosia Minoae genuit vindemia Cretae 

Hoc tibi (i. e. passum) (M. XIII 106) 
qui gaudes pingue antiquae de litore Cretae 
passum ... advexisse (Iuv. XIV 270 f.); 


Hanc tibi Cumanae rubicundam pulvere terrae (i, ¢. patellam) 
Municipem misit casta Sibylla suam (M. XIV 114) 
et municipes Iovis advexisse lagonas (Iuv. XIV 271) ; 


Gemmatum Scythicis ut luceat ignibus aurum, 

Aspice. Quot digitos exuit iste calix! (M. XIV 109) 
nam Virro, ut multi, gemmas ad pocula transfert 
a digitis (Iuv. V 43 f.); 


I precor et totos avida cute combibe soles (M. X 12, 7) 
nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticula solem 
effugiatque togam (Iuv. XI 203 f.) ; 


Nunc sunt crura pilis et sunt tibi pectora saetis 

Horrida, sed mens est, Pannyche, volsa tibi (M. II 36, 5 f.) 
hispida membra quidem et durae per bracchia saetae 
promittunt atrocem animum, sed... (Iuv. II 11 f.) ; 


(Philaenis) gravesque draucis 
Halteras facili rotat lacerto (M. VII 67, 5 f.) 
cum lassata gravi ceciderunt bracchia massa (Iuv. VI 421)'; 


Casta nec antiquis cedens Laevina Sabinis (M. I 62, 1) 
intactior omni 
crinibus effusis bellum dirimente Sabina (Iuv. VI 163 f.) ; 


Tu licet et manibus blandis et vocibus instes, 
Te contra facies imperiosa tua est (M. VI 23, 3 f.) 
dicas haec mollius Haemo 
quamquam et Carpophoro, facies tua conputat annos (Iuv. VI 198 f.).? 


1Compare Mart. VII 67, 9 f. with Iuv. VI 427 f., p. 205. 

2 The same conditions exist in the following passages: Mart. VII 58, 9: 
Iuv. II 8 £.; Mart. III 47, 14 : Iuv. XI 70 f.; M. X 18,3: luv. XII 96; 
M. XIV 221,2: Iuv. V 115 f.; M. III 52,2 : luv. III 214; M. IV 5, 6: 
Iuv. I 38 f.; M. I 103, 7 : luv. XIV 129; M. II 28, 2: Iuv. X §3; M. 
IX 63, 2 : Iuv. IX 136; M. X 74,8: luv. IX 54 f.; M. XIII 122 : Iuv. 
XIII 85; M. VI 58, 7f. : Iuv. XII 64 f.; M. XII 15, 7 and III 39,1 : luv. 
XIII 43; M. XIV 98, 2 : Iuv. XI 108; M. XI 2,1f. : luv. X190; M. X 
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To say that all these coincidences of thought and expression 
are due only to accident and environment seems to me to be out 
of the question. Assuming for the satirist, as I think we are 
justified in doing, perfect familiarity with the Epigrams, we are 
led to the conclusion that Juvenal, with the few and for the most 
part unimportant exceptions mentioned in the early part of this 
paper, avoided expressing the same thought in the same way as 
Martial, though he allowed himself now and then to borrow 
Martial’s words when thought and point of view were different. 
Moreover, the fact that this principle, with almost perfect regu- 
larity, explains the relation of the parallel passages to each other 
gives strong probability to the theory that this was Juvenal’s 
conscious attitude. At all events, even if that be not conceded— 
and of course demonstration is impossible—surely it may never 
be affirmed that the literary influence of Martial upon Juvenal was 
slight or limited to a single passage. 


Jouns Hopkins Harry LANGFORD WILSON. 


70, 7: luv. VIII 142 f.; M. IX 22, 10: luv. VII 142 f.; M. IX 22, 9: 
Iuv. VII 132; M. III 44,6 : Iuv. V1 270; M. X 5, 3. II 19, 3. XII 32, 25: 
Iuv. IV 116. V 8. XIV 134; M. 1 88,9: Iuv. III 27; M. XII 42, 5 f. : luv. 
II 138; M. VIII 21, 3 f.: Iuv. V 23; M. XII 36, 8 f.: Iuv. V 108 f.; M. 
X 68 : luv. VI 184-195; M. iI 66,3 f. : Iuv. VI 492 f.; M. IX 2,4 : luv. 
V 67 £.3 M. IX 73, 9: Iuv. VII 26 £.; M. 1X 2,1: Iuv. V 113, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Etude sur les Bucoliques de Virgile, par A. CARTAULT. Paris, 
A. Colin et Cie., 1897. Pp. vili+507, 8vo. Fr. 5. 


The purpose of this book, as announced in the preface, is to 
sift out the facts of Virgil’s early life, and to trace the development 
of his poetic talent. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-50) treats of the youth, the protectors 
and the friends of Virgil. It is manifest that the ancient com- 
mentators and biographers knew very little about the poet’s life 
up to the time when he became a protégé of Octavian. Prof. 
Cartault examines their various statements, rejecting much that is 
impossible or absurd, and much that is inconsistent with the 
Eclogues themselves. He rejects the tradition that the Eclogues 
were written at the suggestion of Pollio: as early as the second 
half of the year 44 Virgil was already composing rustic “‘ studies” 
(Ecl. IX 46-50), whereas he was not introduced to Pollio until 
the year 42. The words “Accipe iussis carmina coepta tuis,” 
Ecl. VIII 11, need not refer to the entire collection, but only to 
the single poem. Any influence which Pollio exerted upon Virgil 
during this period was probably by way of urging him to attempt 
a loftier style: III 84 Pollio amat nostram, guamvis est rustica, 
Musam; IV 2 Non omnis arbusta iuvant; VI 2 neque erubuit 
silvas habitare. 

Prof. C. rejects also the tradition that Virgil obtained from 
Octavian the restitution of his farm, at the instance of Pollio, Varus 
and Gallus. It was under the rule of Varus, not of Pollio, that the 
distribution of lands to the veteran soldiers took place, and it is 
unlikely that either Pollio or Gallus was in a position to show 
Virgil any effectual kindness in the matter. The poet probably 
hoped at first to receive such assistance from the new governor 
Varus, but he seems to have hoped in vain. The sixth Eclogue 
was addressed to Varus merely as a welcome to the new governor, 
not in gratitude for a great favor received. Incidentally, M. 
Cartault points out that the poem of Gallus on the “grove of 
Grynium ” (Ecl. VI 72) was an earlier composition than his 
elegies, and was imitated, not from Euphorion, but from Hesiod. 
His elegies (Ecl. X 50 ff.) were imitated from Euphorion. 

The second chapter (pp. 51-77) discusses the order and date of 
the Eclogues. The traditional order, which was probably fixed 
by Virgil himself, is not the chronological order. The tenth is in 
its proper place: ‘“ Extremum hunc concede,” etc. The ‘Tity- 
rus’ Eclogue is placed first out of compliment to Octavian. The 
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arrangement of the others shows some regard to the order of 
their composition, but is in the main a “‘literary ” arrangement, 
monologue and dialogue alternating. The probable order of 
composition is II, III, V, VII, IV, VI, VIII, I, IX, X. The 
opinion that the ninth is older than the first is due to a false inter- 
pretation of the first, which sees in that poem an expression of 
gratitude for the restoration of Virgil’s property. Virgil was only 
once ejected from his farm, and that ejection was final. In the 
first Eclogue there is no question of a ‘restitutio,’ but of a 
promised ‘servatio.’ Unfortunately, the poet’s feeling of security 
was not justified by the event. The lines in Geor. IV 565-6, 
“carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuventa, Tityre, te patulae 
cecini sub tegmine fagi,” are perhaps intended to indicate that, 
in spite of its position in the published collection, the ‘ Tityrus’ 
Eclogue was written comparatively late. These lines seem to 
make an intentional contrast between the earlier, purely ‘literary’ 
Eclogues (cf. ‘lusi,’ and ‘carmina pastorum’) and the poem in 
which Virgil set forth the actual experiences of his neighbors and 
himself. The “boldness of youth” consisted in emphasizing the 
injustice done to the farmers of Mantua and Cremona in the con- 
fiscation of their lands. 

Then follow ten chapters, devoted one to each Eclogue (pp. 
78-408). These chapters are mainly concerned with the interpre- 
tation of the poems, and little attention is paid to questions of 
grammar or metre: ‘il ne faut point méler les divers genres 
d’études.” The length of the book may seem to be out of pro- 
portion to its restricted scope, but it is never diffuse, and every 
page is interesting. There are a number of conjectures and other 
textual notes scattered through the volume; to mention only one, 
the author proposes to read in Ecl. VII 19-20, “ alternos—(Musae 
me nosse volebant)—Hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine 
Thyrsis.” The relation of each Eclogue to Theokritos, and to 
the earlier Latin poets, is carefully studied, and an attempt is 
made to point out amid the manifold borrowings and imitations 
the real originality of Virgil, and the stages of his progress in his 
art. Prof. C. nobly rejects the impious suggestion that ‘ omnia 
vel medium fiat mare,” Ecl. VIII 58, is a mistranslation of 
Theokr. I 134 mdvra 8° évadda yévorro, and shows that it is unlikely 
that Virgil had the reading évdAca yévorro. All the details of the 
Theokritean passage (I 132 ff.), which is here imitated, have been 
changed. The mention of the sea follows naturally upon the 
mention of Arion and the dolphins, in the preceding line, and the 
“open sea” was the Roman poet’s “abomination of desolation.” 
On p. g1, 1. 8, ‘Corydon’ is a slip of the pen for ‘ Alexis.’ 

The last chapter of the book (pp. 409-502) discusses the 
“réalités rustiques’’ in the Eclogues and in the first eleven Idylls 
of Theokritos. The Sicilian poet gives a greater abundance of 
details concerning the care of flocks and herds. His characters 
are regularly mere shepherds or herdsmen; Virgil often intro- 
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duces the small proprietors of Lombardy. The scenery of the 
Eclogues has much in common with that of the Idylls, but the 
two poets have lived in different countries, and this difference is 
perceptible in their poems. Thus Virgil speaks less frequently 
than Theokritos of springs and mountains, more frequently of 
rivers, forests (‘silvae,’ always pl.) and cultivated fields. He has 
not borrowed either the flora or the fauna of Theokritos; there 
are imitations of detail, but he is in general independent here. 
He is most independent of all in the matter of plants, most 
dependent in matters of music and poetry. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus, with Introduction and 
Notes. By E. P. Morris, Professor of Latin in Yale College. 
Boston, U. S. A., and London, Ginn & Company, 1898. 


The volume containing the Captivi and Trinummus of Plautus, 
which Prof. Morris contributes to the Ginn College Series, will 
well fulfil its purpose, announced in the preface, of giving “ real 
help to college classes”; but more advanced students, while 
missing the fulness of discussion and illustration exhibited by the 
editor’s Pseudolus, may often find these brief notes suggestive and 
instructive, and cannot fail to derive much pleasure and stimulus 
from the Introduction. The observations there made on the 
talent and style of Plautus, §§7-12, and on the character of the 
Captivi and its probable relation to the Greek original, §51, are 
valuable not only for the nice critical discernment which inspires 
them, but for the aptness and finish of the language in which they 
are expressed. It is pleasant to find that Prof. Morris, who once 
spoke, as others have done, of the injustice shown by Horace to 
Plautus, here puts himself by implication rather at the point of 
view of the later poet, who, after all, had over us the advantage of 
possessing Menander. 

For the text Prof. Morris has in the main followed Goetz and 
Schoell, differing from them “not infrequently to get a readable 
text and less often to get correct meter.” The former motive 
might have induced him to receive zzczpisso, Capt. 532, into the 
text, instead of merely remarking in the note that it is obviously 
the correct reading. It is of interest to notice that he retains 42 in 
Capt. prol. 2; the retention of suadeam, v. 237, as to which he has 
admitted (A. J. P. XVIII, p. 135) that it is “ not above suspicion,” 
seems to represent the triumph of theory over caution. Theterm 
“potential” is as unsatisfactory for explanation here as at v. 892, 
where Prof. Morris in his note follows Brix, while referring to 
§296 of the Introduction, where he remarks that “quom causal- 
adversative may have the subjunctive” in Plautus. This is surely 
more reasonable than to hold that zarem may be translated as if 
it were zurare possum. Brix lays stress upon sanc/e, but Ergasi- 
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lus in the beginning at least swears with as much seriousness as 
can be expected from a professional jester, and there is no reason 
why zurem should not refer back to vv. 877-80. By an oversight 
the word potential is also employed to explain ut pudeat Trin. 
348, though this passage is correctly cited in the note on Capt. 
115 as an example of the jussive with z¢—a construction which is 
frankly recognized also for Capt. 848, rather hesitatingly for v. 794, 
and which may with the less reserve be accepted in comedy as a 
colloquialism, since we find it also in Cic. Fam. 14, 20. , Capt. 369 
rota is explained (with Niemeyer) as the ¢vochus Graecus; why 
should it not be the rota figularis of Epid. 371? V. 401-2 the 
words ‘ute audacter dicito, Tyndare are interpreted with ingenuity 
and probability ; it is not clear whether Prof. Morris means to set 
aside the interpretation of Niemeyer or so to superimpose his 
own that we should recognize a double meaning in the phrase. 
V. 482 the sense of uzum is given by the partitive expression de 
dictis melioribus; cf. Spengel on Andr. 118; in Ps. 948, cited by 
the editor, wa, emphatic by position, is surely the adverb. The 
meaning of ec copiast, v. 529, is not clear, but the rendering 
“help,” in which Prof. Morris follows Brix, can hardly be correct. 
The former cites in support Aul. 254, where copia clearly = potes- 
tas; the latter cites Rud. 557, where the relation of copia to the 
following relative clause shows that it stands for opes, and Epid. 
323 ff., which (along with Epid. 330) is to be explained from Ter. 
Andr. 320 neque pol consili locum habeo neque ad auxilium 
copiam ; the singular has the same force here as the plural in 
Cic. Quinct. 2 exiguae amicorum copiae. As regards the note 
on Trin. 202, it is not easy to see how the fact that the scurra is 
pathicus (which is not alluded to in Curc. 296) disproves the 
epithets feinstadtisch, etc., applied to him by Brix and Lorenz. 
V. 234 veus cannot well signify ‘ pleader’; the explanation of Brix 
is decidedly more satisfactory, as is also his remark on the stage 
situation at the beginning of the third act. Jngenio, v. 303, can- 
not refer to birth; z, vv. 582 ff., is not “ only a little stronger than 
apage,”’ but has reference to the actual situation—as the editor 
seems to recognize in the last sentence of his note on v. 578. 
Prof. Morris regards alients and suis, v. 684, as neuter ablatives, 
Brix apparently as personal datives; in favor of the latter view 
may be cited Catull. 72, 6 multo mi tamen es vilior ac levior. 
The treatment of vv. 748-9, by which these lines are given to 
Megaronides with retention of the manuscript reading, is not 
convincing. 

Of the few misprints the most glaring is buanont for abnuont in 
Capt. 481. Trin. 710 modo is substituted in the note—with 
rather a forced interpretation—for the facto of the text. The 
Scansion donis in the note to Trin. 714 shows that Prof. Morris 
had in mind the reading of A, not that of the Palatines which his 
text follows. 


Wm. HAMILTON KIRK. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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Zur Konstruktion von /icef, von EMory B. LEASE. From the 
Archiv fiir lat. Lexikographie und Grammatik, XI (1898), 


pp. 9-26. 


The results reached in this paper are so important (they are 
characterized by Wolfflin as “‘ vollkommen neu”) that it seems 
fitting to give them a wider circulation among American readers 
than they would have in their original form, and a somewhat fuller 
presentation than the demands of space would perhaps allow them 
in the regular reports on the Archiv. For, although that journal 
is now fortunately on a secure financial basis, it claims but the 
modest number of 460 subscribers, of whom, naturally, only a 
small proportion are Americans, 

The greater part of this thorough-going investigation is devoted 
to the use of /zce¢ with the pass. inf, of which Kiihner, Ausfiihr- 
liche Grammatik, II 530, Anmerk. 5, merely remarks that it is 
less frequent than that with the act. inf., a wholly inadequate and 
misleading statement. Asa matter of fact, the construction is not 
only rare, but it is actually bad Latin, and as such should find no 
place at all in our school grammars. True, it is found in Cicero, 
but this is still another instance of the great orator’s freedom in 
innovation, and further testimony to the fact that he cannot be 
regarded as in all respects a model of classical style. 

The construction appears first in Cornificius, for the single 
instance in Ter. Eun. prol. 39 is due toa species of zeugma, as 
the poet begins his sentence with act. or deponent infinitives, then 
has two passives, and concludes with actives and deponents. 
Cicero has nearly 50 examples (against some 500 of the inf. act.), 
among which the formula “cet intellegi occurs most frequently. 
Caesar, who is also in other respects much more conservative than 
Cicero, has 22 cases of the act. inf., and but ove of the pass., and 
that in the unrevised Bell. Civ. (3, 28). Livy shows the influence 
of Cicero’s oratorical works by furnishing eight examples of the 
pass. inf, but he was not followed by the great stylists of the 
Silver Age. Seneca has but a single instance, against 200 of the 
inf. act.; and Quintilian but one against 80. The construction is 
used but sparingly in the Silver Age, and finally disappears, to be 
revived by Tertullian and to some extent by the later Latin 
writers. Here the influence of Cicero might be suspected, even 
without the significant fact that his formulas (such as /ice¢ intelleg7) 
frequently recur. It is comparatively frequent in the Digests, 
chiefly in Ulpian, and here too the influence of Cicero, and per- 
haps also that of the early jurists, may be inferred. 

The origin of the construction is traced to the influence of Jofest 
(= pote est), and of est = licet, since /icet and potest with the pass. 
inf. frequently occur side by side, and most of Cicero’s formulas 
with /icet have parallels with fotest. 

As regards the case constructions, the acc. with /ice/ is found to 
be exceptional, while the regular case is the dat. The dat. is 
omitted, and the infin. used absolutely, in statements addressed 
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to a general public, i. e. in grammatical and rhetorical works, and 
in poetry. It is expressed when a particular person is addressed, 
and so is regularly found in orations and in juristic writings. 
Concerning the use of a predicate noun or pronoun a new rule of 
style is formulated—namely, that in the case of persons two datives 
should be used, while with other words (‘sachliche Begriffe,’ such 
as oratio, animus, patria, etc.) two accusatives were the rule 
from about 55 B. C. on. Fronto first uses dzebus et noctibus by a 
kind of personification. 

The use of Zice¢ as a conjunction developed from the paratactic 
construction, the subj. being an independent potential, and is not 
of frequent occurrence. Plautus has but one case (in Asin. 718), 
and although found in Cicero, it is not used by Caes., Hirt., Bell. 
Afr., Sall., or Nep. The indic. with /cet appears first in Appu- 
leius, who, however, also uses the subj., and occurs sporadically 
in later Latin. 

By a kind of “ Tempusverschiebung ”’ the perf. act. inf. with dicet¢ 
occurs sometimes in poetry, possibly first in Cic. Aratea, 669; 
then in Virg., Hor., Ov., Luc., Sen., Mart. and Iuv. The word 
most frequently used is dzxisse, and a favorite position is at the 
close of a pentameter verse. This usage made its way into prose 
in Sen. Phil., and Petron. 

So also the past tense of the subj., where the strict sequence 
would of course require the primary tenses, is found as early as 
Bell. Hisp. 16, 3; then in Mart., Iuv., Paneg., Eccl. 

This brief outline aims merely at calling attention to Professor 
Lease’s study, and presenting some of its salient features. It of 
necessity does scant justice to the great amount of valuable and 
interesting material which he has collected, by which the con- 
clusions summarized above are supported. A complete list, 
chronologically arranged, is given of Cicero’s formulas with /icet 
and the pass. inf. which occur but once, and a list of the writers 
who avoid the pass. inf. altogether, with the number of cases of 
4ice¢ with the act. inf. in each. A number of cases of licitum est, 
etc., are added to the collection in the Neue-Wagener Formen- 
lehre, III*, p. 661, and statements of Schmalz in the Antibar- 
barus and the Lat. Syntax are corrected or modified. 


University or MICHIGAN, JoHN C. ROLFE. 


A, ab, abs. JoHn C. Rotre. [Reprint from Archiv f. latein. 
Lexicographie, X, pp. 465-505. ] 


Classical philologists have watched with interest the lexicon 
articles which have appeared from time to time in the Archiv f. 
latein. Lexicog., as these articles have not only presented new and 
interesting lexical material, but have also shown what we may 
expect in the Thesaurus linguae Latinae, which, projected by 
Wolfflin, is now being prepared under the auspices of the Royal 
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Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, Leipsic, Munich, and Vienna. 
As Wolfflin himself has said, the workers have learned their art as 
their work has progressed, so that the later ‘‘ Probeartikel” show 
an advance in method over the earlier ones. The latest and by 
far the most important article yet presented is that on a, ad, ads, 
by Professor Rolfe, of the University of Michigan ; this lies before 
us in the form of a reprint, and from its importance calls for fuller 
mention than is possible in the abstract of the Archiv which will 
appear in this JOURNAL. 

The lexicon article proper is preceded by 22 pp. of material 
which could not be presented in the article itself. The first five 
rubrics discuss the origin and the history of the usage of the forms 
ab, abs, a, af, au, and po-. The history of ad is the most com- 
plete and is of especial interest. It appears from the investigation 
that the elder Seneca was the first to aim at regularity in limiting 
ad to use before vowels, as required by the grammarians’ rules; 
his example was followed by Velleius, the philosopher Seneca, 
Petronius (who shows absolute regularity), Quintilian, and the 
younger Pliny—the elder Pliny and Tacitus were less strict ; also 
the Christian writers,as we should expect. 4d before consonants 
showed especial persistence in religious and legal formulae, e. g. 
ab love, ab dis, ab consule, ab ture; in certain expressions taken 
from military life, a6 castris, ab legato; as well as in designa- 
tions of place and time, ad dextra, ab tanua, ab regione, etc. 

The form af, probably a dialectic form, which does not appear 
in literature, is represented by ten examples from the Corpus; aw 
appears, aside from the compounds aufugio, aufero, only in codex 
oblongus of Lucretius 4, 288, au speculo. A paragraph is 
devoted to the position of the preposition, and the introductory 
article closes with a full list (occupying nearly five pages) of the 
officia servorum ac libertorum from inscriptions—a list which is 
of great interest and value. 

(hese introductory chapters are followed (pp. 487-505) by the 
lexicon article proper, in which the various usages of the preposi- 
tion are presented under the general subdivisions de /oco, de tem- 
pore, sensu causali,= ablat, instrumenti. It is impossible to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the article, but all who examine it 
will appreciate the immense superiority the Thesaurus will 
possess over all existing lexica. The material on which the 
work will be based is to be practically complete from the earliest 
times to Isidore, and the articles, if brought to the standard here 
set, will meet the requirements of present day lexicography. 
The mass of examples which formed the basis of the present 
article is appalling, and the author is to be congratulated on pos- 
sessing the skill as well as the patience necessary to extract what 
was important from the mass and to present it in interesting form. 
It is a pleasure to all American scholars that the first article in 
the future Thesaurus will come from one of their own number. 


CLIFFORD H. Moore. 


CHICAGO. 
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Thucydidis Historiae ad optimos codices denuo ab ipso collatos 
recensuit CAROLUS HuDE. Tomus prior. Libri I-IV. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1898. 

Hude’s edition of the first four books of Thukydides will 

command immediate attention and respect. It is based on a 


personal collation of the seven leading MSS, which Hude has 
classified according to the following stemma: 


Archetypum (recensio principalis). 


sy 
tin 


A = Cisalpinus, B = Vaticanus, C = Laurentianus, E = Palatinus, F = Augus- 
tinus, G = Monacensis, M = Britannicus. 


The Laurentianus (C), which heads one family, is the oldest and 
the most authoritative, as the table indicates, and its readings are 
supported by the testimony of other writings, and especially by 
the quotations in Dionysios. Yet the Vaticanus (B) shows some- 
times the true reading, though it is always open to the suspicion 
of manipulation. The Monacensis (G), though closely akin to 
the Laurentianus, is not dependent on it. The Cisalpinus (A) 
seems to have been derived from the same source as the Vati- 
canus. Augustinus (F) and Palatinus (E) are also of the Vatican 
family. Britannicus (M) stands between the two. 

From the ninety-second chapter of the sixth book to the end, 
the Vaticanus differs so much from the other codices that a new 
recension must be assumed, and in his Commentarii critict ad 
Thucydidem pertinentes (1888) Hude had undertaken to show 
the arbitrary character of that recension, which he illustrated by 
a commentary on the seventh and eighth books. In the present 
work he acknowledges that his zeal for the authority of the 
Laurentianus had carried him too far. 

_The double toil and trouble that confronts the editor of Thuky- 
dides is not blinked by Hude, the defective tradition of the 
codices and the stylistic singularity of the author. Which is to 
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blame, the stupid scribe or the perverse writer? It is often hard 
to tell, and Hude’s plan will not satisfy everybody. Wherever 
there seemed to be any excuse in the complex, any excuse in the 
parallelism of other passages, our editor has preferred to make no 
change, but where an irregularity can be corrected by a stroke c” 
the pen, he has not hesitated to make the needed alteration. 
Glosses and scholia have doubtless crept into the text at nota 
few points, but how and when? The best witnesses often support 
the impugned text. In I 20, 2: Bovddpevor mpiv 
Spacavrés Kai xwwdvvedoat, Cobet would have us strike out 
évdAngOjva, but the text is perfectly protected by Aristotle, R. A. 
18, 3: BovAdpuevoi re Spaca mpd tis If in some places 
conciseness could go no further, yet that is no reason why the 
author should not have given himself here and there more 
latitude for clearness’ sake. Even the much-maligned scholiast 
is not blind to the variety of Thukydidean style. All this is 
perfectly good sense, and hence utterly repugnant to Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s methods, as may be seen by comparing his edition of the 
fourth book with Hude’s. As to the use of outside testimony, 
Hude takes occasion to lament the lack of a critical edition of the 
rhetorical works of Dionysios of Halikarnassos. Sadée’s notes 
do not suffice, and Usener’s de imitatione only makes us impa- 
tient for still more light. Whatever may be thought of Dionysios 
himself, and it is becoming fashionable to treat him as a poor 
creature, still he has preserved for us so many important prin- 
ciples and so many important facts that a decent text of his 
rhetorical works is one of the most pressing needs of the student 
of Greek literature. So much by way of announcement. The 
special friends of Thukydides will doubtless have more to say 
about HuDE’s edition in subsequent numbers of the Journal. 


B. L. G. 
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RomanlA, Vol. XXV (1896). 


Janvier. 


F. Lot. Etudes sur la provenance du cycle arthurien. 32 
pages. (For I and II cf. A.J. P. XVIII 486.) III. Les argu- 
ments philologiques dont Zimmer appuie sa théorie. “IIs portent 
sur les noms propres: 1° chez Gaufrei de Monmouth, 2° dans 
les poémes frangais.” ‘De l’examen qui précéde il résulte, 
croyons nous, que M. Z. n’a pas apporté un seul argument sérieux 
en faveur de sa théorie exclusivement armoricaine... Seul, le 
mémoire sur l’origine picte de Tristan est vraiment suggestif.” 


Cais de Pierlas. Chronique nicgoise de Jean Badot (1516-67). 
47 pages. ‘Comme source historique, notre chronique a l’auto- 
rité d’une rédaction contemporaine aux événements qu’elle retrace 
et faite par un personnage marquant... Comme texte de langue, 
elle nous fixe l’état du dialecte de Nice a l’€poque ov elle a été 
écrite.” 


Antoine Thomas. Etymologies frangaises. A series of impor- 
tant discussions and contributions. The words treated are: 
ensouaille, esse (eusse), lente, lingue, loinseau, murger, oyen, 
regain, rinceau, ruisseau, seu, suage, tertre, vignoble, wirewite. 


Paul Meyer. Fragments d’une paraphrase provencale du 
Pseudo-Caton (with facsimile). ‘Cette petite découverte comble 
une lacune dans l’histoire de la littérature provengale.” 


A. Morel-Fatio. Les deux Omero castillans. With the excep- 
tion of a long passage on the Trojan War in the Libro de Ale- 
xandre, the first attempt in Spain to furnish in the vernacular a 
résumé of the Iliad was the fifteenth-century Omero romanzado, 
translated by Juan de Mena from the /ias latina of Pindarus 
Thebanus, commonly called Italicus, who flourished in the first 
half of the first century. The second of the two ‘Omero castil- 
lans’ consists of a translation, made about 1442 by Pedro Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza (son of the celebrated Marquis of Santillana), 
of a Latin version of the first, second, third, fourth and tenth 
books of the Iliad, by the Italian humanist, Pier Candido Decem- 
bri. The second Spanish translation did not supplant the first, 
which was printed at Valladolid in 1519. 


Mélanges. Ov. Densusianu. Roumain adur ‘vapeur.’—A. 
Thomas. La date de la mort de Nicolas de Clamenges. A. D. 
1437. 
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Comptes rendus. George C. Keidel. Romance and Other 
Studies. No.1. The Avangile aux femmes (P. Meyer). ‘L’é- 
tude historique des langues modernes et de leurs littératures a 
pris, depuis quelques années, un développement considérable aux 
Etats-Unis. Ce mouvement, par lui-méme trés digne d’attention, 
nous intéresse particuliérement a plus d’un titre: d’abord parce 
qu'il a déja produit un certain nombre de travaux estimables sur 
notre ancienne littérature, et aussi parce que plusieurs des profes- 
seurs qui enseignent la philologie romane dans |’Amérique du 
Nord ont été nos éléves. Actuellement encore, nous avons 4 
Paris, au Collége de France, a la Sorbonne, a 1’Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes, 4 l’Ecole des Chartes, bon nombre d’auditeurs venus 
d’outre Atlantique. Tout cela est de trés bon augure, et nous 
ferons de notre mieux pour tenir nos lecteurs au courant des 
progrés rapides de la philologie romane en des régions oi, il y a 
quinze ans, cette science était A peu prés inconnue. L’opuscule 
dont nous allons rendre compte briévement nous apporte un 
nouveau témoignage de l’ardeur avec laquelle les Américains se 
livrent a l’étude de la littérature du moyen 4ge.”—Louis Emil 
Menger. The Historical Development of the Possessive Pro- 
nouns in Italian; James Dowden Bruner. The Phonology of the 
Pistojese Dialect (E. G. Parodi). 10 pages. ‘‘Le due memorie, 
che ci proponiamo di esaminare, furono entrambe presentate, 
come dissertazioni di laurea, all’ Universita di Baltimora, ed 
attestano che in America i nostri studi acquistano sempre nuovi 
cultori.”"—P. Le Verdier. Le Livre du Champ d’or et autres 
poémes inédits par M®* Jean Le Petit, docteur en théologie de 
luniversité de Paris (E. Picot). 


Périodiques. 


Chronique. The fourth quarto volume of the Catalogue des 
manuscrits frangais de la Bibliotheque nationale has appeared. 
The three preceding volumes of the series were published respec- 
tively in 1868, 1874 and 1881. Atthis rate the work will not be 
completed before the year 2000. In order to meet more promptly 
the needs of scholars, M. Omont, well known as a cataloguer 
(chiefly of Greek MSS), has undertaken, on a smaller scale, a 
new series, in octavo, of the French MSS, under the title Bzd/io- 
théque nationale: Catalogue général des manuscrits frangais, of 
which the first volume has already appeared. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 13 titles. 


Avril. 


Camille Julian. La tombe de Roland a Blaye. 13 pages. 
The author propounds to himself the question: “Pourquoi la 
légende a-t-elle fait de cette église [la basilique de Saint-Romain] 
la derniére demeure du mort de Roncesvaux?” In answering it 
he makes an entertaining as well as instructive study of the 
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manner in which external conditions and considerations serve to 
mould the forms of legend and tradition. 


Paul Meyer. Version anglo-normande en vers de |’Apocalypse. 
84 pages. ‘La version rimée de l’Apocalypse, qui est publié 
pour la premiére fois dans les pages qui suivent, peut passer pour 
a peu prés inconnue. C’est du reste son principal mérite... 
Le texte est souvent mal compris et presque toujours mal rendu. 
La versification est trés incorrecte... Mais cette production, 
malgré sa faiblesse, est un hommage rendu a notre langue, et a 
cet égard elle a droit 4 notre intérét.” “Avec ces médiocres 
ouvrages [l’ Apocalypse et la Descente de saint Paul en enfer| se 
clot, ou a peu prés, la poésie anglo-normande. Plus tard encore, 
jusque vers la fin du XIV° siécle, des Anglais pourront avoir la 
pensée de s’exercer a la poésie frangaise. Gower méme écrira en 
francais un trés long poéme, mais ce frangais sera celui de France: 
ce ne sera plus l’idiome importé en Angleterre par les com- 
pagnons de Guillaume de Normandie.” 


Emmanuel Philipot. Un épisode d’Zvec e¢ Enide: “La Joie 
dela Cour.” 35 pages. To this elaborate study M. Gaston Paris 
appends a critical note, in the course of which he remarks: ‘Cette 
observation diminue quelque peu la ressemblance signalée par 
M. Philipot entre Zyrec et le Bel J/nconnu, mais ne détruit pas 
explication générale qu’il donne de l’épisode si altéré de ‘la 
Joie de la Cour,’ explication certainement préférable au rapproche- 
ment que j’avais fait entre ‘la Joie de la Cour’ et le ‘fier baiser.’ 


F, d’Ovidio. Di alcune infiltrazioni d’italiano settentrionale 
nell’ italiano letterario. 15 pages. Gvrezzo e greggio,; pettego- 
lezzo; melazzo 0 melassa,; mezzadro; leggiadro. 


Mélanges. P. Meyer. Le roman du conte [vead comte] et de 
la veuve du jongleur, d’aprés Bracton.—Arthur Piaget. Un pré- 
tendu manuscrit autographe d’Alain Chartier.—Leone Luzzato. 
Contributo allo studio del dialetto valdostano. 


Comptes rendus. A. Héron. La Régle de saint Benoit tra- 
duite en vers par Nicole (G. Paris). 5 pages. ‘Aujourd’hui 
[l’ceuvre] ne saurait avoir qu’un intérét philologique, mais cet 
intérét est réel.”” In his review M. Paris gives an extended list 
of examples of the archaic form, without final -e, of the first pers. 
sing., pres. subjunc., of the first conjugation, some of which 
examples have not been noted elsewhere.—Francisco de Bofarull 
y Sans. El testamento de Ramon Lull y la escuela luliana en 
Barcelona (Alfred Morel-Fatio).—G. A. Scartazzini. La Divina 
Commedia di Dante Alighieri, riveduta nel testo e commentata. 
Seconda edizione (Paget Toynbee). ‘After carefully going 
through the present edition, we are reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that, so far from being an improvement on the last, it 
is for all practical purposes much inferior to it.’—R. V. Tackholm. 
Etudes sur la phonétique de l’ancien dialecte sousselvan (J. Ulrich). 
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Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil. XIX. C. Carolina de 
Vasconcellos. Zum Liederbuch des Konigs Denis von Portugal. 
“Cet article, auquel il faut joindre l’article bibliographique de 
trente-huit pages inséré plus loin, est fait A propos de l’edition du 
Cancioneivo donnée par [Henry] R. Lang [of Yale University], 
et contient, avec un grand nombre de rectifications de texte, les 
plus précieuses remarques littéraires.”—XX. J. E. Matzke. Ueber 
die Aussprache des altfranzdsischen ue von lateinischem 5 (G. 
Paris). ‘ L’auteur de ce remarquable travail soutient avec moi 
... contre M. Ascoli que la prononciation originaire de |’e fr.< 
lat. 6 était we et non we.” 


Chronique. Fr. Novati has undertaken a Siblioteca storica 
della letteratura italiana, of which the Navigatio Sancti Bren- 
dani constitutes the first volume. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 30 titles. Jules Jeanjaquet. 
Recherches sur l’origine de la conjonction ‘que’ et des formes 
romanes equivalentes (G. Paris). ‘‘Trés remarquable thése”... 
“La thése essentielle de l’auteur, c’est que la conjonction francaise 
gue (ainsi que ses équivalents romans) est non pas guid, comme 
on l’admet depuis Diez, mais guem, qui, aprés avoir 4 peu prés 
absorbé toutes les autres formes du pronom relatif, aurait aussi 
absorbé la conjonction guod. Cette théorie est exposée avec 
beaucoup de force et justifiée avec une grande érudition; on 
hésite cependant encore 4 l’accepter... L’avenir dira si elle 
doit décidément triompher”... ‘Ce morceau capital est pré- 
cédé d’une introduction fort intéréssante sur ]’extension de guod 
en latin classique et sur guod, guo, guomodo, cum en roman (sz 
en roumain), et suivi d’une recherche non moins fructueuse sur 
guam et guia dans les langues romanes (extension de guare ; le 
roumain ca).”—Ch.-L. Livet. Lexique de la langue de Moliére. 
“Véritable trésor pour la connaissance du francais au XVII° 
siécle.” 


Juillet. 


A. Jeanroy. Etudes sur le cycle de Guillaume au court nez 
(1* article). 28 pages. Le Couronnement de Louis. I. Analyse 
du Poéme. II. Sources historiques des diverses branches. III. 
Agencement des branches. IV. Présence de Guillaume dans les 
diverses branches. 


A. Thomas. La dérivation a l’aide des suffixes vocaliques 
atones en francais et en provencal. 12 pages. Although deri- 
vation by means of atonic vowel suffixes is of very limited appli- 
cation in the Romance languages, and especially so in the Gallic 
territory, the author is able to present a good number of additions 
to the illustrative list given in the second volume of Meyer- 
Liibke’s Grammatik. The suffixes treated are Latin: -eus, -zus ; 
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Jules Camus. Notice d’une traduction frangaise de Vég2ce 
faite en 1380. 
Paul Meyer. Les anciens traducteurs francais de Végéce, et 


en particulier Jean de Vignai. 23 pages. Three early translations 
of the De re militari of Vegetius have been preserved: that of 


Jean de Meung (author of the second part of the Roman de la 


Rose), dating from 1284; that of Jean de Vignai, who flourished 
in the first half of the 14th century, hospitaller of Saint-Jacques 
du Haut Pas, and translator into French of some dozen Latin 
works; and finally the anonymous version described by M. 
Camus in the preceding article. 


J. Gilliéron. Notes dialectologiques. 17 pages. I. Sur quel- 
ques noms de lieux de la vallée d’Anniviers. II. Le frangais 
épingle et ses concurrents patois. III. Les noms des jours de la 
semaine en Savoie. IV-IX. 


Mélanges. A.Thomas. Frang. desoche et gascon bezoch; frang. 
guideau; prov. orgier, orjaria. Exemples du suffixe -a@men en 
francais—Werner Sédderhjelm. Hugues le Roi de Cambrai.— 
Fredrik Wulff. Dante, Petra in pietra. 


Comptes rendus. Karniev. Documents et remarques pour 
Vhistoire littéraire du Physiologos (en russe} (André Beaunier). 
6 pages. ‘‘Apporte des documents tout nouveaux dont on devra 
désormais tenir compte lorsque on étudiera la question du Phys?- 
ologos, qui revient, en ce qui concerne la Romania, a celle de 
l’origine de nos bestiaires francais du moyen 4ge.”—L. Willems. 
L’élément historique dans le Coronement Loois. Contribution a 
Vhistoire poétique de Louis le Débonnaire (A. Jeanroy). 8 pages. 
Complementary to the extended article by M. Jeanroy indicated 
above. ‘“[L’auteur] s’est abandonné, avec une hardiesse sans 
égale, A ce parti pris d’identifications contre lequel j’avais cru 
devoir protester.”—Ed. Forestié. Les livres de comptes des 
fréres Bonis, marchands montalbanais du XIV° siécle (P. Meyer). 
“Nous n’avons pas a revenir sur ce que nous avons dit de la 
variété et de l’importance des renseignements, en grande partie 
nouveaux, que les comptes des fréres Bonis fournissent sur le 
commerce, sur les usages, sur la vie sociale en Languedoc vers le 
milieu du XIV*° siécle.” 


Périodiques. Chronique. 


Octobre. 


Ov. Densusianu. Aymeri de Narbonne dans la chanson du 
Pelerinage de Charlemagne. 16 pages. M. Gaston Paris appends 
a lengthy note, which he begins with the words: “ L’intéressante 
discussion qu’on vient de lire mérite assurément d’étre prise en 
s€rieuse considération. On ne peut dire toutefois qu’elle force 
ladhésion.”’ 
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G. Paris. Le Donnei des Amants. 45 pages. Edition of an 
entertaining unpublished poem of 1244 octosyllabic verses, riming 
two and two. Of the title-word donnez the editor remarks: “Ce 
mot a été emprunté vers le milieu du XII°* siécle au prov. dommnez, 
tiré du verbe domneiar, ‘faire la cour aux dames, faire |’amour’ 

C’est en effet |’entretien de deux amants, censés surpris par 
le poéte, qui fait le sujet de notre Donnes... Ce cadre fictif sert 
surtout a l’auteur a insérer des historiettes, des ‘exemples,’ et des 
réflexions qui ne sont pas toujours trop bien a leur place.”’ Con- 
trary to the usual order, the editor, instead of prefixing, appends 
to the text his analysis of the poem and literary commentary, 
thus reserving an agreeable surprise for the reader. 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un manuscrit francais appartenant au 
musée Fitzwilliam (Cambridge). 20 pages. An early paragraph 
of this notice gives an accurate account of the dispersion (‘‘l’his- 
toire est assez curieuse”’) of the famous Hamilton library, between 
the years 1882 and 1889. 


Carl Voretsch. Sur Anseis de Cartage. Supplément 4 l’édition 
de M. Alton (1 article). 22 pages. I. Le manuscrit de Durham. 


Mélanges. T. Lot. Une source historique d’///e e¢ Galeron. 

rec. Leblanc porc de Guingamor.—F. Novati. L’ Archimimus 
di Seneca ed il Zombeor Nostre Dame.—E. Rolland. Une par- 
ticularité de la formation du féminin pluriel en Languedoc. Le 
mot enfantin zazan [something good to eat]. ‘On aura d’abord 
dit: du maman, c’est-a-dire quelque chose demandé ordinaire- 
ment par les enfants, puis par corruption (les enfants ignorant la 
phonétique) du nanan.” 


Comptes rendus. Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
francaise, des origines 4 1900, publiée sous la direction de M. 
Petit de Julleville (Gaston Paris). 19 pages. Leaving to be 
discussed elsewhere the portions of the work devoted to the 
history of the language, by Prof. Brunot, M. Paris devotes his 
elaborate article to the first two volumes of this monumental 
history. “En somme le but poursuivi a été atteint, et le public 
a désormais entre les mains un riche répertoire et comme un 
‘guide’ de notre ancienne littérature."—A. Pauls. Der Ring der 
Fastrada. Eine mythologische Studie (Ov. Densusianu). ‘Lé- 
gende... qui s’est formée autour du nom de Charlemagne et 
qu’on entend encore aujourd’hui raconter 4 Aix-la-Chapelle.”— 
Adolf Tobler. Li Proverbe au vilain. Die Sprichwérter des 
gemeinen Mannes (G. Paris). ‘280 strophes...terminées par 
un proverbe accompagné de la formule consacrée: Ce dit i 
vilains.”—Adolf Tobler. Etymologisches (G. Paris). 


Périodiques. Livres annoncés sommairement. 20 titles. Wil- 
liam Henry Schofield. Studies on the Zz deaus Desconus (vol. 
IV of Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature). ‘“Trés 
intéressant ouvrage.”’ 


H. A. Topp. 
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HERMES, XXXII (1897). 


W. Dittenberger, Antiphons Tetralogien und das attische 
Criminalrecht. II. Since the tetralogies are fictitious and value- 
less as sources of Attic law, we must reject their statements when 
they conflict with reliable authorities. So when they ignore the 
laws that leave justifiable homicide unpunished, when they 
lengthen the period of exile beyond the year limit or deny the 
testimony of slaves under torture, when they mention a /aw to 
punish unjust accusers or seem to distinguish between iepoovdia 
and xdom} iepav xpnudrov. III. Such errors make the tetralogies 
unsuitable for use in the Attic schools and, whether due to ignor- 
ance or caprice, prove that the speeches were not written by an 
experienced lawyer and practical statesman like Antiphon. His 
style is sober and dignified, theirs is bombastic and sophistic. 
The use of karadapBdvey (‘condemn’) xaradoxeiy and of 
the comparative adverb in -ws shows that they were written by an 
Ionian living in Athens during the Peloponnesian War. 


R. Wiinsch, Zur Textgeschichte der Germania, shows that B 
(Massmann) resembled the Arundelianus and was, accordingly, 
of little value, and that Rd, Re form one group, F, Rf, Rb 
another. He collates a new MS, Par. 1180, which is closely 
related to D and Ven. The archetype of all the MSS was first 
used by Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini and was found in 1458, but 
not by Henoch. The notice in the Leyden MS is merely an 
inference of Pontanus. 


E. Thomas, Zu Dionysios von Halikarnass. In De Isocr., p. 
570 R., doivarra (‘unconnected’) is a single marginal 
note; in De Lys., p. 466 R., read rovs pév dv Spacat, ros d¢ madeiv, 
and in De Isocr., p. 547 R., év dvOpwmivors <xaipovow oi moddoi >. 


G. Thiele, Zu den vier Elementen des Empedokles. In Emp. 
33-5 St. Zeus is the air (cf. 99, 204), Hera the earth (cf. Hes. 
theog, 693), Aidoneus the fire. Similarly in the decoration of a 
Vienna (2600) and a Munich (2655) MS air and fire are repre- 
sented by male, earth and water by female, figures. This prin- 
ciple aids in the interpretation of certain reliefs. 


J. van der Vliet, Die Vorrede der Apuleischen Metamorphosen, 
publishes a revised text of the prologue with critical notes. 
Apuleius here speaks as a Greek who has learned Latin at Rome. 


_W. Helbig, Eiserne Gegenstande an drei Stellen des Home- 
rischen Epos. A 123 is inconsistent with 139 in its original form 
and has no fixed place in the MSS, = 134 is obscure, and a 485-7 
confused and ungrammatical, and all three must therefore be 
regarded as interpolations. 


F. Skutsch, Coniectanea. In Plaut. Merc. 82 read vx for ut, 
563 agis; Ter. And. 936 poste (so 509 mihi poste, 517 ante), Hec. 
278 pol equidem; Varro de ling. lat. V 8 religionis tor regis, VI 
21 suffigendo. 
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U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Xenophontische Apo- 
logie. The false assumption of Anytus’ disgrace (31) is an ampli- 
fication of the Meno episode, while §28 imitates Phaedo 89 B. 
But the Phaedo follows after the Phaedrus, which was written 
about 380, so the date of the Apology must fall in the seventies. 
The lateness of composition, the false statements of §§13 and 22, 
and the borrowing from the Platonic Apology (as 26 from 41 B), 
all militate against the Xenophontean authorship. 


L. Cohn, Kritisch-exegetische Beitrage zu Philo. In De Opif. 
8 read éyvw 8) drt, 17 ebxpaciay ebxatpiav (cf. Pl. Tim. 24 C), 
171 xaOas; 30 ra is a gloss; 65 AauBdvee may stand. In 
Leg. Alleg. I 16 make 4 wuyy the subject of doxet and omit rovri; 
18 read éor’ av for érav, 66 Mapidp, and to 52 cf. Lev. 16. 29; III 9 
read é¢vamov kvpiov, 40 by xakia, 57 xaréAaBe for dvreddBero, 130 bucd- 
pevov, 137 mapaxwpynow, 163 od 190 201 <mAnyas > 
242 Oeiov xopod hiaw; tov tpdmoy is a 
gloss; 61 yrwpifter, 82 iepeds, 176 Kar’ eixdva may stand. De Cher. 
21-3, cf. Pl. Tim. 36 C; 30 read péooy for pera, 36 dioros for mnda- 
Aodxyos, 58 aOpoty QI & for ds, 120 wédw; 113 
xpjow means ‘loan’ and may stand. De Sacr. Abel. 63 évrpadjvat 
and xar’ dperjy may stand. Quod deterius 74 read for 
108 rpopijs for rpodpeia, 153 bv for cir’ 28 mapa and 127 dan) 
may stand. 


F. Blass, Zu Aristophanes und Aischylos. Ran. 14 read Avot 
kdpenpias oxein dépwr, 269 to Komiw; 1227 means ‘buy 
again’ and 1235 dmddos ‘give back’; as 1238 is not the first line of 
the Meleager, we need not suppose a revision, and similarly in 
1206, 1225, 1244; 1291-4 are genuine; Choeph. 685 read 6drrew 
<p’>, 760 rpogeis <od>, 983 mepioradiy; 878-9, cf. Eur. Or. 
1475, Ar. Lys. 428 ff. for poydois. 


W. Dittenberger, Die delphische Amphiktionie im Jahre 178 v. 
Chr. The Aetolian league was made up of single cities, so that 
when a city or a country joined the league, it lost its nationality 
and its hieromnemones were chosen by the Aetolians from their 
own number. In 178 the Locrians, Dorians and Aenianians were 
still members of the league, as appears from Delphic manumissioa 
decrees of 190-180 B. C. (v. also Liv. 41. 25, 3), but owing to the 
growing weakness of the league, the five Aetolian names in the 
decree of BCH. VII 427, vi are ascribed to the several constituent 
tribes and the original Aetolian representation is given up. 


D. Detlefsen, Zur Kenntniss der Alten von der Nordsee, com- 
ments on a poem by Pedo on the voyage of Drusus in Sen. Suas. 
1.15 In Plin. 37. 35 the MSS read Guiones; these are the same 
as the Inguaeones of 4. 96, and the 6000 stadia of their territory 
is the coast from Kent to the end of Jutland. In Plin. 4. 94 
Baunonia is a name for Heligoland. 


H. Wirz, Der Codex Nazarianus des Sallustius. This is iden- 
tical with Vat. Pal. 889 and is the work of three hands. The 
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collation here published shows that it is nearly as good an 
authority as P. 


P. Meyer, Zur Chronologie der praefecti Aegypti im zweiten 
Jahrhundert, gives a list of 43 prefects from C. Vitrasius Pollio 
(17-31 A. D.) to Basilianus (217), with the dates of their term of 
office so far as papyri and inscriptions give us information. 


H. von Fritze, otAai. The oddAai, with which and mpo- 
xvra. are Synonymous, were uncooked barley-grains, usually dry 
and salted, which were thrown on the altar-fire. They took the 
first place in the sacrifice and were presented in their natural 
state, because they were the earliest offering rendered by man, 
and they were given to all the gods who share food with men, 
but not to the deities of the lower world. Hence they appear in 
sacrifices made for the purpose of food and in preliminary rites 
intended to summon the gods to the main ceremony (as Eur. Iph. 
A. 1471). The throwing of grain upon the victim’s head was not 
the rule, but the exception, and the scholiasts confuse odAai with 
the Roman mola salsa. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Chor von Hagesichora. 
In v. 40 of the Paris fragment of Aleman read épa F’ &r’ Gdtiov. 
There is no trace of an antichorus, but we have a simple thiasos 
of eleven maidens, perhaps not of noble birth, but more or less 
related to eack other. Ten names are given, but the one who 
sings the solo is unnamed. They have disputed the question, 
Who is the fairest? and not the leader, but Agido, her cousin, 
receives the prize. This is no national hymn, but merely a scene 
of every-day life. Aotis may be Medea. 


C. Bardt, Zur Provenienz von Ciceros Briefen ad familiares. 
The letter of recommendation (10) published in Book I makes it 
probable that this volume was made from the writer’s own 
abstracts. Furthermore, V 8 evidently consists of a rough draft 
and a more finished copy of the same letter united by Cicero and 
worked over for publication. This shows that he revised some of 
his letters at least. In ad Att. XVI 5,5 read tnstar ; 
hae sunt diligenter au>gendae; from heptagendae arose the 
reading septaginta. 


A. Schulten, Ein r6émischer Kaufvertrag aus dem Jahre 166 n. 
Chr. The sealed margin contains an abstract of the document 
and the seven seals belong to the seller, buyer, bondsmen and 
three witnesses. The contract is further signed by seller, bonds- 
man and witnesses. The papyrus shows us the blending of a 
(Roman) stipulationts cautio with a (Greek) chirographum, the 
— only the record of a verbal contract, the latter binding in 
itself. 


K. Wernicke, Bockschére und Satyrdrama. Goat-dances were 
first celebrated in the Peloponnesus in honor of Hermes Nomios 
or of Adrastos, a chthonian god. They were introduced into 
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Athens by Pisistratus, and the chorus of the satyr-drama were 
dressed like goats, even to the hoofs, till c. 450 B. C. The 
Cyclops (before 438) shows the transition (v. 76 ff.), when the 
satyrs gave place to the native sileni, who had horses’ tail and 
ears, but kept the goat-skin apron. These sileni were miscalled 
satyrs in later art. 


Miscellen. G. Wissowa in Cic. de leg. II 12. 29 reads colendae 
VI virgines.—K. J. Neumann shows thai Sitius made use of 
Sallust in 12. 354 and 376; also that Sallust puts in Macer’s 
mouth (Hist. 23) a prophecy of Augustus’ principatus.—A. Wil- 
helm cites Wien. Akad. 132, II, p. 12, 1 for émaurds as ‘anniver- 
sary. —A. Rosenthal vindicates for Theophrastus the fragment in 
Walz, Rhet. Graec. VII 1154, 23.—F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
would connect Cleothera (Schol. ad v 66) as eponymous nymph 
with the “old city” of Kamiros in Rhodes. 


D. Detlefsen, Zu Plinius Naturalis Historia, offers emendations 
to Book II and estimates the critical value of the excerpts. 


A. Gercke, Die alte réyvn pnropexn. Gorgias wrote a complete 
réxyn, which consisted of model speeches to be memorized for use 
in court, like Aatiphon’s tetralogies and Protagoras’ disputations, 
each speech being preceded by a brief introduction treating of 
rhetorical theory (epi xatpod «rd.). Alcidamas (390 B. C.), Plato 
(Phaedr. 390 or 388) and Isocrates (or. 13, soon after 388) attacked 
this mechanical system. The Phaedrus was written as a program 
for Isocrates’ school, and the orator adopts for his art the term 
grocopia there introduced. Plato would never have praised 
Isocrates, if he had read 13, 21 (cf. Gorg. 460 A). 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Perser des Aischylos. 
This play is a condensed trilogy, each act being as independent a 
drama as the Suppliants. Though the chorus is the same, the 
scene changes from the palace to the tomb outside the city and 
again to the highway. Perhaps the earliest trilogies, like the 
primitive comedies, were much shorter than in later years. The 
little temple, on whose steps the elders sit in council, afterward 
serves as the tomb. The Persians was first performed in Syra- 
cuse, 476-473 B.C.; influenced by Phrynichus, the poet follows 
the Sicilian fashion, and, as in the Airva, deals with contemporary 
events. The play was presented alone and not at a Dionysiac 
festival. The solo part in the concluding commos was given by a 
special singer, not by an actor, since the measures are lyrical; an 
actor might recite anapaests, as they are based on the simpler 
music of the cithara. 


B. Keil, Die delphischen Rechnungsurkunden. Both accounts 
in BCH. 1896, 198 ff. are acts of the town council, but from 
different periods (till 341 and 324-329 B.C.). The change in 
organization and procedure is due to Alexander’s gain of two 
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Amphiktionic votes in 335, when he compromised for his added 
ower and the title of Bacitevs then assumed by sending four 
Delphian Greeks as his representatives instead of Macedonians. 


C. Robert, Zur Theaterfrage. The orchestra at Athens rested 
on six feet of earth in order to give room for an underground 
passage, which existed in the earlier theatre. The stage-building 
must have covered part of the orchestra, for, if beyond the circle, 
it would have blocked the entrance to the temple of Dionysus. 
It was lightly built with painted pillars on its front, and had 
neither paraskenia nor upper story, for this would have interfered 
with the pnyav7. We cannot suppose that the front of the house 
was removed by the éxxvxAnya, for the tragedians take great pains 
to bring into the open air characters that would naturally remain 
within. 6vpédn (= OeuéAcov) means the orchestra, and there was 
usually neither altar nor bema within the circle. The clear testi- 
mony of Vitruvius to a Greek stage makes it probable that with 
Lycurgus a double system came in; the new plays were acted on 
the Aoyeiov, while comedy and the old tragedy kept their place in 
the orchestra. 


Th. Mommsen, Zugippiana, defends in detail the first class of 
MSS. 


Miscellen. F. Miinzer compares Valerius Antias in Gell. VI 9. 
g and 17 with Liv. XXIX 22. 7-9 and Plin. XXI 10. His history 
contained only thirty books.—K. J. Neumann refers /ege pulsus 
in Tac, ab, exc. 3. 24 to a guaestio.—U. Wilcken in ’Aé. mod. 18. 2 
makes kai rovs mepi—rodv a parenthesis. Thettalos was born about 
553 B. C_—P. Meyer contributes notes on focariae militum and 
the governors of Egypt and Arabia.—J. Ziehen interprets and 
defends Honorius’ poem on Seneca.—E, Schwartz in Eur. Med. 
1181 takes xS\ov—Spdpuov as acc. of measure with dveAxov equivalent 
to droorav, and in Alc. 30 ripds dpopifsuevos as a translation of the 
Homeric yépas drovpas. 


B. Keil, Kyzikenisches, shows from Aristid. I, p. 130 D, etc., 
that the great temple of Demeter and Persephone at Cyzicus was 
destroyed by an earthquake about 155-150 B. C., and was rebuilt 
by the province of Asia. 


C. G. Brandis, Ein Schreiben des Triumvirn M. Antonius (Cl. 
Rev. VII 446). This letter (33 B.C.) shows that the Asiatic 
cities had been united in a permanent parliament by Antony 
some time after 42 B.C. It also gives the earliest date for a 
general assembly of iepovixat and oredarirat. 


A. Schulten, Die Makedonischen Militarcolonien. These were 
the settlements of veterans established by Alexander and _ his 
successors, and were fortresses like the earliest Roman colonies. 
Their presence is attested by inscriptions chiefly in the Seleucid 
kingdom, but also in Pergamon and Egypt. 
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Th. Mommsen, Consularia. The Western Fasti omit Hercu- 
lius’ name in 307 because of his quarrel with Maxentius, while 
the hostility of Galerius and Constantine causes confusion in the 
lists from 307 to 310. The last Western consul ruled in 472. 


Ed. Schwartz, Die Berichte iiber die Catilinarische Verschw6- 
rung. Sallust added little to the facts which he found in Cicero’s 
works, but, perhaps in reply to the De Consz/iis, distorts their 
meaning in order to attack Cicero and the Senate. He empha- 
sizes the noble birth of the conspirators and makes their misdeeds 
the fruit of oligarchy, he gives as the reason for the plot not 
Catiline’s defeat at the polls in 63, but the pangs of his conscience. 
To Cicero are ascribed weak and evil motives; his wise precau- 
tions are not mentioned and his triumph is treated with scorn, 
while his great speech appears as a piece of tactless impatience, 
which needlessly drove Catiline into rebellion. To draw attention 
from Caesar’s guilt, Catiline is made unduly prominent and the 
inception of the conspiracy is placed earlier than the true date. 
Caesar, indeed, appears as a hero drawn much after the model of 
Cato, while Pompey is stamped as a democrat. True to his 
revolutionary ideals, Sallust emphasizes the individual as against 
the class, and brings Cato, Caesar and Catiline into high relief. 
In this he attacks the impartiality of the annalistic method, but 
forsakes his own Greek model. He is opposed to the sensational 
style of Poseidonios and the peripatetic school, and follows a 
Greek theory of historiography developed from Thucydides by 
some literary critic, since it suited better his polemic purpose. 
Livy, whose attitude may be best learned from Dio, praises the 
Senate and in the main agrees with Cicero, though he depreciates 
the services of the orator. Plutarch was not influenced by Livy, 
as his conception of Antony shows, and knew Cicero and Sallust 
only through Fenestella, who took indifferently from both sources. 
The authority which Appian follows bases his account on Sallust, 
but purposely and fancifully alters motives and facts in his 
endeavor to uphold the monarchy. 


E. Ziebarth, Popularklager mit Delatorpramien nach grie- 
chischem Recht. The rewards offered to informers in Pl. Leg. 
914 A-932 D, etc., are based on existing provisions of Greek law. 
As in Athens, so in the islands, Phocis and Arcadia, the informer 
received half of the fine, in a few places only a third. Delphi 
usually gave certain privileges, but no money. In Teos the 
informer acted as representative of the state, though private suits 
were allowed. 


Miscellen. Th. Mommsen publishes an inscription in honor of 
Epinikos and relates his history.—A. Stein criticizes Meyer’s list 
of the Praefecti Aegypti (Herm. XXXI 210).—J. Beloch. Hera- 
cleia was in the Aetolian league after 187 B. C.; Aetolia Epic- 
tetus was the N. (not the E.) district and included Agraia. 


BARKER NEWHALL. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The last number of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 
(No. VI) is taken up by Professor H. C. ELMER’s Latin Moods 
and Tenses, in which my grammatical work does not escape 
criticism. Now, Professor ELMER belongs to a school of gram- 
marians who attach scientific importance to their own translations, 
whereas to me translation is never a proof, only an illustration. 
Translation is a fine art, and not an exact science. The best 
translations have not been made by those who follow a definite 
scheme; and to render every potential subjunctive, every optative 
with a by the same would and should formula, a formula based 
on the abandoned doctrine of an elliptical conditional sentence, is 
an artistic blunder and not necessarily a scientific success, for 
would and should are themselves potential optatives. At all 
events, I should prefer to go wrong with such a master of Greek 
and English as Professor Jebb is than to be right with mechanical 
uniformitarians. True, there is a difference, as Professor ELMER 
is kind enough to remind me, between fofes and Zossis, and as I 
myself many years ago called attention to the contrasted Jotest 
and possit in Livy 29, 13, 18 (LG.* 255), I can hardly be supposed 
to be ignorant of the difference; but there is a moral cam as well 
as an intellectual, a moral mzs¢ as well as an intellectual must, and 
to attempt to render both at the same time would be sheer cum- 
brousness, and in translation as elsewhere, one ought never to do 
anything that costs more than it comes to. The moral must, the 
must of conviction as to the existence of the predicate, is perfectly 
defensible as a rendering for the positive potential, and the moral 
can’t as a rendering for the negative potential (A. J. P. XIV 499). 
When we are in the world of language we are in a world of 
makeshifts. Posse itself serves to supply missing future infinitives 
and is often a fair rendering of &. dy is not dvvaréy, yet Gomperz 
calls ra dvvard, Aristotle, Poetic, 1451, 37, after ofa ay yévoro 
‘lacherlich pleonastisch,’ and is called a civdeopos duvnrexés, 
which dvyytixés is doubtless the parent of the much-abused 
‘potential.’ But ‘potential’ is not ‘possible,’ any more than 
‘potency’ is ‘possibility.’ Potential refers to character and has to 
do with g¢icis rather than with riyy, The potential subjunctive, 
like the optative with ad», gives the calculus of a moral subject 
based on moral grounds. Hence we say that guz with the 
subjunctive in Latin after mztfo and the like is not a final but 
rather a potential construction. The selection of the agent is 
based on conceived character (LG. 630, n. 1) and corresponds to 
the Greek relative with opt. and a (xev)—a construction familiar 
from Homer down. Of course, I am aware of the danger that 
besets all parallelism, and yet when Professor Morris (A. J. P. 
XVIII 159) maintains that velim is not potentia! I must confess 
that I find a certain comfort in BovAoiuny dy, which seems to me 
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exactly parallel, and when Professor ELMER tells me that I am 
wrong in taking /audaverim as a potential perfect subjunctive in 
Cic. Legg. 3, 1, 1 tu Platonem nec nimis valde nec nimis saepe 
laudaveris, I whisper to myself oi« dy émawéoeas and need no 
flagons to stay me. In fact, to be frank, the theory of the 
potential perfect subjunctive that I have been using for more than 
thirty years was based on the Greek potential. To my mind, the ° 
Latin perfect subjunctive represents both the Greek periphrastic 
perfect optative with @& and the Greek aorist optative with dp. 
The time of the ascertainment is future. When the perfect 
optative is used the action itself may be past, present or future; 
when the aorist is used it is almost always future. The Roman 
grammarians racked their brains as to the time of the perfect 
subjunctive (Gell. 18, 2, 14), and many of their successors follow 
in their footsteps. The potential use of the German future ought 
to make the whole thing plain. 


Hans Von ARNIM has followed up his valuable edition of Dion 
Chrysostomos by an elaborate work entitled Dio von Prusa, mit 
einer Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, Philosophie in ihrem 
Kampf um die Jugendbildung (Berlin, Weidmann). The pro- 
lusion is bulky and takes up a fifth of the volume, beginning with 
the origin of coguorns and not getting further in its 114 pages than 
Cicero’s Orator and Cicero’s supposed source, Philon of Larisa, 
so that the sophistic of Dion’s time is left to be treated in connec- 
tion with Dion himself. The study of the Greek renascence runs 
through a weary stretch of disillusionments and the tone of VON 
ARNIM’S introduction is not buoyant. One might expect more 
cheerful views from a student of Dion, for if there is any one of 
these Graeculdz of whom something individual is to be expected, 
it is he, and yet Dion is an elusive problem. The real man is 
tucked away in the shell of the sophist. He seems to be worth 
knowing, and yet we are told by his editor, as we might have 
known in advance, that the only way of getting at him is through 
his relation to the classic time. ‘‘Es ist selbstverstandlich,” says 
von Arnim, ‘‘dass ein Grieche der Kaiserzeit nur charakterisirt 
werden kann durch sein Verhaltniss zur Vergangenheit,’ and 
Dion is a Greek of the imperial time. The student fresh from 
the great masters of the better days naturally deems it unremun- 
erative to weigh every sentence of a renascent, to study every 
allusion, to ask whether the sophist is mocking us or the philoso- 
pher enlightening us or the man recording his own thoughts and 
feelings in alien phrase. We are not willing to do for a Dion 
what we are only too glad to do for a Plato, and yet the age is an 
age that must be studied, and studied through its authors. It is 
an age that is too little understood, especially in its analogies with 
our own time, and VON ARNIM’s work deserves ample recog- 
nition as a contribution to that end. 
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Professor INGRAM BYWATER holds, with Hermann and with 
Christ, that many of the stones of stumbling in the Poetic of 
Aristotle are due to the haste and carelessness of the author. 
The Poetic is a sketch that was never restudied, and to emend it is 
often to correct Aristotle himself. Hence the close adherence to 
the Parisinus 1741 and the avoidance of thorough-going emen- 
dations in his text of Avistotelis de arte poetica liber, recently put 
forth by the Clarendon Press. In the commentary, which he has 
long had in preparation, the editor promises to justify such 
emendations as he has admitted into the text and the punctuation, 
in which he has made changes throughout. The stamp of the 
master is on this work as on all that Bywater does. 


The preface of the second edition of BUTCHER’s Arisfotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a critical text and trans- 
lations of the Poetics (Macmillan) bears the same date as the 
preface of Bywater’s edition. The chief alterations consist in 
the enlargement of the critical notes and, as was to be expected 
of so exacting a scholar, in a careful revision of the translations. 
It is interesting to note that Professor BUTCHER attaches increased 
importance to the Arabic version, which Professor BYWATER 
evidently holds in slight esteem. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT were even greater sinners than the 
average lexicographer, and complaints enough were heard in 
their lifetime. In the seventh edition they not only kept in 
mistakes of their own, but spoiled other people’s work, as I 
pointed out A. J. P. III 515, and my article on py is no exception 
to their arbitrary processes. So much of the original material 
has been retained, however, that I am not unfrequently held 
responsible for statements that are flagrantly false or, at any rate, 
diametrically opposed to my views, and in a paper recently sent 
to the Journal by a former pupil on questions with py and dpa pn, I 
find that an attack has been made on C I b, ‘with the subj., when 
the answer expected is not so clearly negative.’ What I wrote 
was ‘questions which expect an imperative answer.’ This applies 
not only to py with the subj., but also to més py ad with the opt., 
the examples for which were collected by me. Only for Plat. 
Legg. 867 C read 887 C—a typographical error, easily accounted 
for. The translation of ras y7 dy with the opt. there given is based 
on the imperative notion involved, and is not at all in consonance 
with L. and S.’s introductory remarks. ’AdjGea Says My 
poor old friend Justin Martyr—there is little else one can quote 
from him—drjGea yap ravutns ioxupdrepor ovder. 
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In an article published in the Cambridge University Reporter 
for March 15, Professor Conway has recorded his observations on 
the use of ego and os in Cicero’s letters, which are not without 
interest. ‘‘Where zos denotes the writer alone (as in the royal 
and journalistic use of we) it always [carries] with itself a sense of 
superiority: the writer chose to think of himself as figuring 
before the public, as being talked of or looked up to; as a fer- 
sonage rather than a person. This [is] clearest when zos appears 
side by side with the natural ego: Fam. 1, 9, 12...; 2, 10,2... 
A parallel use is the patronising where the only superiority or 
aloofness assumed was towards an individual, sometimes one’s 
correspondent, especially to juniors or inferiors. Its increase in 
the latter part of Fam. XIV marks the growth of Cicero’s 
estrangement from Terentius (15 examples in the two latest 
letters).”” This is well worth noting, but does not interfere with 
the contention that the pomp of the first personal plural for the 
first personal singular originates in mock modesty. 


More than ten years separate the second and third editions of 
Part I of PALEY AND Sanpys’s Select Private Orations of 
Demosthenes (Cambridge, University Press). In the interval 
between 1886 and 1898 such important works as Blass's ed. of 
Kiihner and Goodwin’s revised and rewritten Moods and Tenses 
have appeared ; but besides the modifications and additions made 
necessary by these manuals, the current literature on Greek 
oratory has been utilized, and, as in the former volume (A. J. P. 
XVII 391), Mr. Kirk’s remarkable essay on Demosthenic Style 
in the Private Orations has received due attention. It is barely 
possible that excision and condensation might have been practised 
here and there without disadvantage, but no one will be disposed 
to quarrel with the slight excess in bulk over the second edition, 
especially as the additional thirty-odd pages are made up of real 
contributions to the study of the orations in hand. 


M. SIMEON OLSCHEWSKI having himself studied Herondas 
by the light of the best authorities, has been fired with a natural 
and laudable desire to pass on the torch of learning to others. 
Unfortunately, his little book, La /angue et la métrique d’ Héro- 
das (Leyden, Brill), is so fuliginous with mistakes of the press, 
to use no harsher term, as to defeat in great measure the com- 
piler’s modest attempt to facilitate the reading of a poet whom he 
fancies to be still too little known. 
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